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ON THE TRAILS of YESTERDAY 


CALIFORNIA STORIES 


By 
Roy W. CLoup 





This delightful volume is for use as a reader in elemen- 
tary schools, junior high schools and senior high schools. 


It is also valuable for supplementary use in social science 


courses in secondary schools. 


The general reader and particularly the California 
teacher will find “On the Trails of Yesterday” a fascinating 
pathway in the romantic history of the Golden State. 


Illustrated by Ray BerHers 
227 pages size 544 by 8 inches 
School Edition $1.25 


Usual discount in quantities 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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Give that “FOURTH R° 


a chance 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Summer Session 


HONOLULU 


June 29 to August 9, 1932 
* 


World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions... Honolulu, July 25th to 31st, 1932 


OU work with reading, riting and ’rithme- 

tic nine months of the year—play out your 
vacation next summer with ROMANCE! It’s 
just as important and twice as much fun, and it 
combines with everything—even work! 


Summer courses at the University of Hawaii and 
attendance at the World Federation of Education 
Association Conference may be blended with gay 
diversions. There's the famous sun-tinged surf of 
Waikiki to challenge your aquatic prowess . . . 
there’s Halemaumau, the awe-inspiring crater of 
Kilauea ...and there’s a Matson or Lassco liner, 
ready to take you there and back. 


Aboard these ships—sailing every few days from 
San Francisco or LosAngeles,you catch the tempo 
of your destination—in play and rest, in sunny, 
airy staterooms and at appetizing meals, and in a 
deft and smiling service, ever at your call. These 
ships join with Hawaii in building you a mem- 
ory which time can never topple! 


How it can be done on an economy budget—and all 
the absorbing details will be told you by any travel 
agent, or our offices. 


MATSON LINE e LASSCO LINE 


215 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
730 South Broadway, LOS ANGELES 


San Diego, 2'3 East Broadway Portland, 27! Pine Street 
Seattle, 814 Second Avenue 
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MAIL THIS COUPON: 


—for Special Circular on University of Hawaii Summer + 
Session, containing Courses of Instruction, Faculty, Regis- * 

: 
tration Requirements and complete travel details. 


NAME 
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¢ @ TRAVEL 
Wings of Winter 


Bring Something New in Education 


Mrs. MAarTHA MONTGOMERY OSTAGGI 
Mount Shasta City 


NOW-—and Siskiyou County! How glorious 
we education in this realm of King Winter! 

Incomparable physical and mental develop- 
ment opportunities are being used by the young 
men and women of Siskiyou. These youths are 
rightly proud of their wonderland and have the 
distinction of being California pioneers in inter- 
scholastic competition in this field. 

The Schools of this county, organized into 
the Siskivou union high school district of which 
A. G. Grant is superintendent, urge other Cali- 
fornia schools in the snow belt to know the 
fun of winter frolic and this new phase of physi- 
cal training. 

In 1930, the people of Mount Shasta crystal- 
lized their desires and organized the Mount 
Shasta Snowmen. Through the leadership of 
the chamber of commerce the fame of our 
snow-sports spread far. Fostered by Mr. Grant, 
there soon appeared in our schools the sturdy 
organizations of the Junior Snowmen. These 
have now become among the most popular of all 
our school organizations. 

The purity of the snow, the dazzling sparkle 
of the frost, the majesty of the mighty trees 
and mountains, are glorified in the poetry and 
prose of the English classes. In the physical 
education classes, vigorous exercises serve as 
a foundation for training in winter-sport com- 
petition. 

The snowmen and junior snowmen organiza- 
tions have put the 
their superb 
playground, 
which is already 


finishing touches on 


the boast of the 
Pacific Coast. 
The ski-jump is 
the longest and 
highest, and for 
speed and thrills 
the toboggan- 
slide is unsur- 
passed. Efficien- 
cy-plus is now 
present with the 


installation of a 
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Sigurd Ulland, teacher of skiing, in action. A remark- 
able photo illustration, with Mount Shasta 
as background. 


cable to make a speedy return to the top. 


N proximity to the Mount Shasta high school 

is another playground on Spring Hill that 
is in constant use by the high school students. 
We challenge you to keep your breath, your 
dignity, or your hat, if you go down this tobog- 
gan-slide. Your hair stands straight up after 
this ride, but then that’s a mere detail! It’s the 
thrill that counts! 

Speaking of ice-skating, we suggest a nice 
jaunt to Abrams Lake, where the grace of our 
skaters inspires you with the emulation that 
ultimately leads you to your first great down- 
fall. 

From the school shops comes the sound of 
saws and the odor of wood and varnish. Thus 
re-inforced with new skis and new technique, 
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eager students troop 
over the grounds at Mc- 
Cloud Summit to begin 
their the 
big inter-scholastic sport 


training for 


competition. 

Several inter-class 
events were staged last 
year, with great success, 
and these led to inter- 
scholastic events which 
were equally successful. 
Representation from all 
parts of the county is 
to be found at Mount Shasta, when the big 
competition takes place,—youthful ski-jumpers, 
ice-skaters, tobogganists, and snow-shoe racers 
with all their gay trappings. 

Competition is keen for places in all the events, 
among which are ski-jumps of different lengths, 
snow-shoe racing, ice-skating, sleigh and tobog- 
gan racing. 


E can also maintain our winter sport 
W practice and efficiency in the summer- 
time! The snowmen’s summer playground is on 
the snows of Mount Shasta, now quickly and 
easily accessible by the newly-completed snow- 
line highway which circles the mountain at the 
snow-line. In summer, you can leave the old 
swimming-hole in the river and drive up to the 
snow-line for a little ski practice. Is not that 
a real boast? Winter sports in the summer time! 
Convenience and easy accessibility are the 
principal cogs in the machinery of the modern 
world. Our wonderland is far enough from the 
big cities to be a welcome change without losing 
that convenience to which modern people are 
accustomed. The highway and the railroads 
bring many winter sport enthusiasts to the foot 
of the lofty mountain, and to the heart of our 
winter playground. 
The big toboggan is ready! Jump on! 


ART TEACHERS 


Leathercraft is winning popularity with many 
schools throughout the West, because of its 
wide appeal and practical application. 


Here is character-education 





TOOLING § (RAFT FOR 

LEATHER ARTS 
AND AND 

SUPPLIES CRAFTS 


For our Sample Color Card of Leathers, and the Price 
List of Tools and Supplies for Art Handcraft Work, 
send 10c with your name, address, and school connection. 


Western Manufacturing Company 


149-153 Ninth Street San Francisco, California 








here is sinew and fiber—here is the priceless school of the snow 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS—TRAVEL SECTION 


M. C. Taylor, superintendent of the Madera 
public schools, reports that all of the Madera 
teachers, including the high school, are en- 
rolled 100% in the C. T. A. for 1932. Mr. 
Taylor expresses his appreciation to the teach- 
ers and their loyalty to him and to the C.T.A. 
This is his fifth year and his fifth year with a 
group of 100 per centers. 


The Viking Eraser C leaner 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR DESCRIBING THIS 
INEXPENSIVE ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


REA APPLIANCE CO. 


S53 EL OORADO AVE., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
















| California School Directory | 
| 1931-1932 


ii The Directory includes all State school 
| officials, county boards of education, county 
|| and city superintendents and their profes- 
sional staffs, and the entire personnel of all 
|| faculties in junior high schools, high schools, 
junior colleges, evening schools, State 
teachers colleges, departments of education 
in colleges and universities. 






































Also, private secondary schools, county 
| California educational associ- 
| ations. 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| - ‘ ‘ 

| free libraries, 
| 

| Other useful information on California 
| school system. 

Hit . ° . 

hy If you desire a copy of the Directory, 
your order should be placed immediately; 
only a limited number of copies are on 
hand. Price $5.00 postpaid. Write for 
special price to teachers. 





CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


| 2163 CENTER STREET 
(| BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 













































Enchanted Southwest 
Reza Roy, Fellows 


UST beyond the border of our own Califor- 

nia is a land so picturesque and a people so 
different that one feels as if he were on for- 
eign territory. This is the Navajo Country 
and Hopiland. 


On July 7 we left Winslow, Arizona, to visit 
the region of the “Enchanted Desert.” We 
left early for we wanted to see the sun rise 
over the Painted Desert with its marvelous 
changes of color. A few miles to the East we 
crossed the Little Colorado and turned to the 
north with The Tower of the Gods and Mon- 
tezuma’s Chair far to the Northwest, and the 
glowing, multi-colored sands of the Painted 
Desert surrounding us. 


The road was deserted. Now and then we 
saw an Indian hogan and passed a trading post. 
Close by a fork of the road stood two sleek 
Indian ponies, beautifully blanketed with speci- 
mens of native handiwork. 


At an adobe house a short distance away 
were numerous Indians, men, women, and chil- 
dren. Some were dressed in their native cos- 
tumes, others in the usual garb of the white 
man. We were at Tees To in the Navajo 
Reservation. 


An hour or so later we came upon an In- 
dian, herding sheep. As I got out of the car 
and started towards him, he came to the road 
and held out his hand as to a friend. I had 
a bright green silk handkerchief bound around 
my hair, just like the one he was wearing, and 
I surmised that he thought we were kindred 
souls. 


We shook hands, and he began to question 
me. After several attempts to make me under- 
stand, I grasped that he was asking me in 
Spanish where we were going. My Spanish 
being limited chiefly to “Buenas dias” and 
“Como esta?” we could not carry on an exten- 
sive conversation. He gave us minute direc- 
tions, the only parts of which I got were the 
pointings. 

And then I made my first social error! I 
asked him if he were a Navajo! 
sult to a Hopi! 


What an in- 
He made some violent ges- 
tures and sounds of disgust, and went back to 
his sheep without a backward glance. 


It was nearly noon when we crossed a deep 
and sandy wash and arrived at Polacca, one of 
the few trading posts owned by Indians. It 
was exceedingly clean and well stocked. Here 
were some peach trees, probable descendants 
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of those planted by the padres. 


We had scarce- 
ly stopped under their inviting shade to eat our 
lunch, when a little old Indian woman came by 
and sat down. 


She eyed us curiously, but said nothing. A 
minute later a very good-looking Indian man 
approached us, and spoke to her. She moved 
off; then he asked me if I had the time. His 
English was excellent but he didn’t compre- 
hend my reply so I showed him my wrist 
watch. He asked us some very naive questions 
pertaining to what we were doing and where 
we were going and gave us suggestions about 
some of the places we wished to see. 


FTER lunch we drove up the steep wind- 

ing road to Walpi, on the first mesa. 
About six weeks later they would have the an- 
nual snake dance here. Half way up the view 
on both sides of the mesa was so lovely that 
we stopped. I climbed about a bit and took 
some pictures. 


A friendly old woman hurried past me carry- 
ing a pail of water. I asked her if it were 





Habitat of the Cliff-Dwellers; close-up of the 
White House Ruin in Canyon de Chelly 


going to rain. She laughed, shook her head, 
and went on up the trail to the village. After 
a few minutes of wind the rain came down in 
sheets, forcing me to shelter under a huge rock. 
In another few minutes it was all over. The 








sun was shining again with the atmosphere 
cool and refreshing. 


That night we camped under the cotton- 
woods in Keams Canyon. Before dawn the 
next morning we began our trip across some of 
the sparsest-settled country in the reservation. 
Some ten miles from where the Chin Lee road 
left the highway was one of the three sign-posts 
which marks the entire 54 miles to the agency 
at Chin Lee. 


Valiant Sampson Staggers On 


The country was becoming rougher and more 
mountainous and the washes more frequent. 
Presently a wash appeared which was so deep 
and formidable-looking that I got out and 
looked around before attempting to cross. An- 
other car had gone through, perhaps the day 
before, and we knew that our “Sammy” could 
go anywhere any other car could—‘Sammy” 
being short for Sampson. Going down we 
scraped the sand with the running-board and 
almost lurched over on the other side on the 
way up. 


A mile or so farther we reached the first of 
the thirty or more roads diverging from the 
main one, all of which were at least as well 
traveled as it was. After trying to “divine” 
which road to take, we followed what seemed 
to be the latest car track and in a short time it 
ended in front of an Indian hogan. 


We had been told that less than ten per cent 
of the Navajoes could speak English and that 
none of them would speak it. Apparently we 
met all of the ten per cent but we found all 
of whom we made inquiry most courteous and 
obliging. 


Mother started to the hogan just as two In- 
dian women came out. Both were young and 
one was quite lovely. Their tiny feet, which 
showed only when they took a step, were clad 
in soft leather moccasins with silver buttons 
on the side. (These seem to be characteristic 
of the Navajoes and I have never seen any like 
them for sale). 


The girls evidently were going to the trading 
post, for each had on a new black calico skirt, 
long and voluminous, which was trimmed at 
the flounce and bottom with bands of brilliant 
red, yellow and green bias tape, unfaded by the 
desert sun. 


One wore a peacock-blue velveteen blouse, 
the other a wine-colored one and to set them 
off, silver conchs, big as a half-dollar, were used 
to trim the 


blouses on the sides. What at- 
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tracted me more than these, however, were the 
lovely silver conch-belts which they wore. 


As they came to the side of the car, I could 
see the beautiful turquoise settings in their 
belts and conchs and could admire the rings on 
their small, well-shaped hands. They spoke 
English only a little but were so friendly about 
pointing out the road that we found it easily 
enough. 


After a few more miles, again we took the 
best-traveled road and eventually came to a 
trading post. Here we drove up to what ap- 
peared to be the tanning-house. We were 
hailed with the words, “Well, you’re at the end 
of the road,” to which I responded by stopping 
the engine and asking, “Where’s that?” 


“Black Mountain store,” he replied. 


“Where are you going?” We told him that 


we had started to Chin Lee. 


“You're only five miles off the road,” he said. 
“Go back to where the fill across the wash has 
been worked on and turn to your right.” 


I remembered the place perfectly. It was 
the only evidence we saw to indicate that the 
road was a road. 


ITHIN the next thirty miles we stopped 
W at four hogans and made inquiries of 
every Indian we saw within hailing distance. At 
one hogan there were four or five men. They 
seemed to think it was such a joke that I was 
lost that I suspected they were giving me the 
wrong directions. Shortly after this, however, 
we found the second sign-post. 


Just before noon we saw a windmill and to 
the right of it a line of telegraph poles. We 
fairly shouted, “Chin Lee at last.” At the 
windmill was a tank of delicious cold water, 
and I filled our canteen. An Indian was filling 
barrels from it. 


When he saw our California license plates, 
he bubbled over telling us that he had been to 
Los Angeles and asking us if we had come 
from Hopiland and where we wanted to go. 
He directed us to Chin Lee, for we were still 
some distance away, and mentioned other 
places worth seeing. He told us that he had 
to haul water 25 miles over the desert, but 
even at that, there was no place like Hopi- 
land! 

It was noon when we arrived at the Thun- 
derbird Ranch. We drove out under two im- 
mense cottonwoods for lunch. We were very 
tired and slept most of the early afternoon, 
leaving about four o’clock to go up over the 
rim of Canyon de Chelly. Evidently the trader 
at the ranch thought that if I had driven over 








Land of Enchantment; up the winding road to Walpi. 


the road from Polacca, the one up around the 
rim was not worth mentioning. 


It wound around a hill through sand that took 
all the pulling power of the car; then went up 
a steep grade over rock in enormous layers so 
smooth and so slippery that the wheels could 
scarcely get traction; then more sand near the 
top. I tried to keep in the road bed but stalled 
and had to back out. 


The Incredible Canyon! 


We investigated afoot, for no road could be 
seen in the solid rock away from the sand, and 
when one strata of rock ended, it was straight 
up several inches to where the next began. We 
reached the top without a broken spring, but 
it took us considerably more than an hour to 
make the six or seven miles. 

As the road neared the Canyon, we stopped 
and walked to the rim. Sheer amazement and 
incredulity made us speechless. Never had we 
seen anything like this! Thousands of feet 
directly below was the flat bed of the river, 


Words of Wisdom 


Harry Carr, in his inimitable Lancer column 
of the Los Angeles Times, has this to say re- 
garding travel: 





“When financial conditions begin to perk up 
next year, you will see a vast hegira for China 
and Mexico. One could go every year to Mex- 
ico for twenty years and come home from the 
last trip without having seen a tenth of it. 





EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE—Foremost Student 
Tours to Europe desires a competent organizer or repre- 
sentative in each city or college. Most liberal commissions 


ever offered. Also cash bonus for acting as hostess or 
courier for party. Ability to fill these positions desired but 
not essential. 23,000 Satisfied Clients. 250 Conducted Tours 
from 24 days $235 to 93 days $690. Lowest Cost and Easiest 
Selling Tours. State qualifications fully in first letter. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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the white sand showing nearly black in 
places where the winding current of 
water came to the surface. 

Like a tiny fairy castle the gleaming 
White House Ruin nestled at the foot 
of the massive towering walls of red 
sandstone, rising 3,000 feet above the 
sandy floor. What sheer grandeur! Look- 
ing through our glasses, we could see 
the minute windows and doors and 
crumbling walls of the prehistoric dwel- 


ling which had once housed many 
beauty-loving people. 
How little, how fragile it looked 


perched in the hollow of the gigantic 
mass of rock. I couldn’t leave so much 
beauty, so I said to mother, ‘““Let’s camp 
here.” 

We watched the sun pour its rays over this 
marvel of the desert. Far across the valley it 
sank slowly behind the jagged tips of the moun- 
tains and the west became aglow with crimson 
flame. We watched breathlessly the colors of 
the canyon turn to gorgeous maroon and pur- 
ple in reflection of the sunset. 


Soon the sky took on a deep turquoise with 
the outline of the mountains and the rim of the 
Canyon showing dark purple against it. Then 
the brilliant stars one by one their 
nightly vigil. 


began 


University of Hawaii 


Summer Session 


NIVERSITY of Hawaii summer session 
U;. 1932 presents an unusual educational 
opportunity for mainland teachers, who wish 
to attend the regional conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, earn 
transferable credits at a fully accredited univer- 
sity and spend six weeks in romantic Hawaii. 


The Hawaii summer session, beginning June 
29 and closing August 9, will offer a large num- 
ber of courses in all the regular university 
departments, as well as several special features. 
A prominent part of the session will be the 
School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs, with a 
faculty of outstanding specialists drawn from 
leading universities of four nations, offering 
courses in international law, international rela- 
tions, international education, Pacific problems, 
the League of Nations and oriental culture and 
religion. 


An unusual variety of courses in education 
will be offered by the teachers college of the 
university. 
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In the Pathway of the Pirates 


A voyage of romance and adventure through 
the Panama Canal 


DorotHy DurBIN DECATUR 
Jefferson School, San Francisco 


IFH the passing of time, history with 
the help of imagination becomes ro- 
mance. We who live in a state where romance 


is only 82 years old have the gift of imagination 
to appreciate the history of our own blue Pacific. 


Steaming out through the Golden Gate at 
sunset one evening, we look out to the far 
western horizon and see,—not the flaming gold 
and crimson clouds,—but the sun-tinted sails 
of the argosies of old—Drake, Viscaino, Cabrillo, 





The buccaneers would have been startled to 
witness our departure! 


even to the square-riggers of the “days of 49.” 
The gallant old commanders stand-by in fare- 
well salute, “We made this possible fur you.” 


We follow in their same sea-tracks with a boat 





Miss Decatur’s article “And I Never Saw a 
Bandit” which appeared in the April, 1931, num- 
ber of the Sierra Educational News, was trans- 
lated into Spanish and published in Mexico’s 
leading weekly magazine, “Revista de Revista” 
in the issue of September 6. The Mexican people 
are gratefully pleased when the American 
traveler truly appreciates their country so they 
conferred this gracious compliment upon the 
author. 


N 





An ancient and beautiful shrine of tropical America 
is at Guadalupe 


that belongs to the line oldest in the service of 
the Pacific, a venerable tradition in this land of 
ours where history moves so fast. 

We touch at San Pedro, where are anchored 
ships from ports of all the world, flanked by 
our own naval vessels. The American flag passes 
from our view for many days to come. We 
cruise the length of Lower California in sight 
of the rugged coast-line all the way to Manza- 
nillo, a sleepy little Mexican port, the terminus 
of a railway to Mexico City. 


A Jewel of Sapphire—Acapulco 


Then one morning we come into Acapulco, 
oldest port in the Pacific. The bay is a jewel 
of sapphire surrounded by emerald palms and 
tropic vendure, set in golden hills that gently 
rise to the feet of the Sierra Madre. But let us 
turn the book of history back 300 years. 


The Jolly Roger flies from the mast-head, the 
summer trade-winds fill our sails and slowly we 
round the point that hides the busy Spanish port 
of Acapulco. For here come all the treasure- 
ships from far Cathay and Manila to discharge 
their precious stores, then overland to Vera Crus 
to once more board the ships of mother Spain 

The galleons are due! We come to plunder 





No pirates were even more savage than were the dieties of the 


primitive Central Americans. Here are serpent gods in stone 










































The galleons and cavaliers of Spain brought Old World culture 
to ancient Mexico. Here is Chapultepec Castle. 


and despoil! Our crew, long trained in desperate 
deeds, stand ready to disembark, capture the town 
and lie in wait. On our starboard side, from the 
cliff that guards the entrance to the bay, the 
fort frowns down upon us. As we come within 
the range they open fire on us. 


Do we with lusty cheers return the fire, man 
the boats and away to scale the walls? Alas! 
Morgan is long dead, Captain Kidd adorns 
American advertisements! The flag at the mast- 
head reads Panama Mail, the bombardment 
from the fort is only the Mexican soldiers at 
target practice, our crew is simply busy with 
lowering the anchor and preparing to discharge 
the cargo. 


We go ashore and visit the American consul, 
sighing that we were born centuries so late. 
Among the pioneer grandmothers were many 
who came to California on the old Pacific Mail, 
and stopped here when Acapulco was once 
again the busy port as in the old Spanish days. 


Now the old cannons lie rusting on the beach 
at the foot of the walls. The moat long dry 
and filled with grass makes an excellent place 
for the Indian women to spread their clothes. 
The ground is gay with bright colored garments. 


E cruise on through tropic waters by 
W the same sea-lanes as sailed the buc- 
caneers of old, visit the same ports but only to 
discharge our cargo. The plunder we carry 


away is but the products from the soil of the 
countries of Central America. 


For those who are more attracted to “modern” 
civilization there are narrow-gauge railroad 
trains with prehistoric wood-burning engines 
that will carry you through miles of sugar and 
coffee plantations to the capitals of Guatemala 
and Salvador, beautiful and up-to-date with 


American clothes, automobiles and motion pic- 
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ture theaters. But the spell of romance hovers 
not here and we cannot call up a shadow of the 
Jolly Roger! 

If in the soul of every sailor lurks not the 
poet, too, he at least has a keen appreciation of 
Nature in all its terror and beauty. His con- 
stant struggle against the storm of wind and 
water is his inspiration of the majesty of nature. 
The glorious color of sunset and sunrise, the 
soft and lovely moonlight are his heritage of the 
beauty of nature at sea. 


Once again we stand watch, this time at 
dawn as we enter the Gulf of Fonseca. The 
glory of that sunrise behind the volcanoes of 
Honduras, turning their clouds of smoke to gold 
and bringing to light the outline of the other 
two countries, Guatemala and Salvador, that 
also border upon the bay, is an inspiration never 
to be forgotten. 


We anchor at the picturesque little port of 
Amapala, where the cargo is beached in small 
boats. The natives wade to shore carrying it in 
piece by piece on their heads. Time moves 
slowly in these countries where man-power is 
still cheaper than machinery. We walk into 
town on a wharf of solid mahogany (such a 
sacrilege!) 800 feet long. 


Later on, we cross the gulf to La Union in 
Salvador. Here we see another beautiful volcano 
sending up its white plume of smoke. Geysers 
of hot water shoot up from the beach at the 


The pirate ship was counter-balanced by the convent. 
Here is St. Augustine's Convent, built in 1524. 
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Part of the fortifications in the old city of Panama, 
scene of many pirate raids. 


foot of the rocky cliffs. The next evening we 
leave this lovely bay in a path of silver moon- 
light. Once more, “Southward, Ho!” 


N Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, it is our good 

fortune to arrive the day of the celebration 
of the Virgin of the Sea. Every craft, small 
and large, is gayly decorated with streamers, 
flags and flowers, and filled with people dressed 
in vivid colors. They all cruise around the bay 
and circle our ship. A gay and pretty picture 
they make. 


The little town is full of holiday crowds. 
There are foot-ball games, a bull fight and at 
night fireworks and a band concert in the plaza. 
We sit and watch the townspeople promenading 
around the plaza and listen to the program of 
operatic and European classical music. 


We feel completely in another world, when 
suddenly, out of that starlit night, comes the 
refrain, “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 
Startled, we look at the native band and think, 
can we be so far away from home after all? 
But happy days are always here in a country 
where people know the true spirit of play. 


Then one day we come to where the greatest 
pirate of them all made his last great coup and 
then retired to England to live the life of a 
country gentleman,—Henry Morgan. Though 
we adhor his cruelty, one cannot help but 
admire the audacity of his courage. In the grave- 
yard of what was once the City of Panama, we 
stand amid the crumbling walls and gazing out 
to sea, try to imagine that desperate horde that 
landed here to lay waste this once great city. 
We see the bridge where marched the ruthless 
feet and the old trail through the jungle where 
the wealth of Spain disappeared on the toiling 
backs of beast and man to the waiting ships. 


The blood and terror that followed in the 
wake of Morgan has faded with the passing 
centuries. His exploits are dim in contempla- 
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Toursand specialistin economical European 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from the experience of 15,000 satisfied guests. LAND 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


651 Fifth Ave., N. ¥, 


via TRAVAMEX 





Travel independently a new, economical way 
called “TRAVAMEX.” Sail when and on what 
ship you prefer—your tour begins when you reach 
Europe. Choose from 10 alluring itineraries, with 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo- 
dations, ranging from: 
15 days $133. to 35 days $332.50 
(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) 

You will be welcomed everywhere—all your ar- 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 
carefree, memorable—the experience of a lifetime! 


Write for 4 ° _ 
Booklet AMERICAN EXPRESS 
20 Travel Service 
Market Street at Second ... San Francisco 


609 West Seventh Street .... Los Angeles 








_SUMMER VACATION 


GRAND DE LUXE SIXTY-NINE DAYS TOUR 
HONOLULU—JAPAN 
$577 CHINA—The PHILIPPINES $352 
First AND RETURN Second 
Personally conducted by Mr. and Mrs. D. F. 
Robertson on their thirtieth trip to the Orient 


Leaving Los Angeles June 27; San Francisco June 30 
—returning August 31; Los Angeles September 3. 
July 1—Honolulu, South Seas, New Zealand 
Australia and return—Ist $616, Cabin $427 


For full information, literature, etc. 
TRAVEL 
D. F. Robertson BUREAU 
408 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 


EUROPE 


Now offering tours from $199 to $740. Our 
own high class tours from $905 to $1150. 
A new Tour of Russia, including Leningrad, 


Moscow, Kharkov, and Kiev, also Berlin, Paris 
and London. Travel with American leaders 
who know Europe. Write for our booklet. 


CLARK-SON TOURS 


Santa Monica, California 
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Consult the originator of Student 
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GREAT 
NORTHERN 
HOPE 


JACKSON BLVD. DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO for 


teachers 


in Chicago for business 
or recreation — who like 
to stay “in the midst of things.” 










New 
Low Rates 


SINGLE ¢ 

ROOMS $2. 50 Up 
DOUBLE : 
ROOMS $3.50 Up 


Parlor suites at equally 
attractive prices. 





Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 


Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 





“Fixed Price’? Meals 


Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - - 35¢ ‘famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - 50c_ Luncheon - - - 75¢ 
Dinner - - - - 85c¢ Dinner - 


Luncheon - - - 35¢ 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private eoies rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 
EARL L. THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 


MEXiIC QO 


For Your Summer Vacation Trip 
STEAMER—MOTOR—RAIL 


Acapulco, Mexico City, Mazatlan 
$227.90 


San Francisco to San Francisco 
Including all transportation; meals and 
berth on steamer and Hotel at Acapulco 
















EUROPE 


HONOLULU ORIENT 


Information, Rates, Sailings, étc., from 


NEWTON G. ZOBEL 


STEAMSHIP AND TOURIST AGENCY 
176 SuTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Newton G. ZOBEL 
176 Sutter Street 
San Francisco. 


I am interested im @ trip t0...........1--c0-neeeen-eee 
leaving about......................---- lasting........ weeks 
Name.......... 


Address... 
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tion of one of man’s greatest achievements, the 
living romance of our age—the Panama Canal. 

The Jolly Roger brought destruction. The 
Star Spangled Banner brought freedom from 
disease and built a pathway between two oceans 





Triumph of a modern age—the Panama Canal—view 


of Pedro Miguel Locks. 


for the ships of commerce for all the world. 
As our ship leaves the Pacific, passes through 
the locks into Culebra Cut, across the Gatun 
Lake, again into the locks and steams into the 
Atlantic, we pay a silent tribute to the men who 
created this living monument to the friendship 
of nations. 

After all, it is good to have lived in our time. 
The doors of the last lock close and with a 
mighty thrill of pride we watch the canal fade 
from sight, the American flag flying from our 
stern. 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said 
This is my own, my native land.” 


* * * 


W. A. Wilson, superintendent, Amador county 
schools, reports that Sutter Creek Union high 
school staff is enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 


vURO 


ALL EXPENSES $3 FD Osea ano = 
> FIVE COUNTRIES “ 


New booklet illustrates 80 amazing travel val- 

* ues for 1932, including three brand new features * 
. Russian, All-motor, and Oxford Study Tours. 

b Cunard supremacy. Over 15,000 satisfied guests. +s 


* STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB « 
665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Write for Booklet T 


PACIFIC COAST 


ORIENT TOUR! 


Hawaii! Japan! China! Philippines! 
From San Francisco .... 
From LOS ANGELES... 
459000 INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS! 
46 Carefree Days of Glorious Travel 

WRITE NOW OR CALL FOR TOUR FOLDER 


LACHELT TRAVEL SERVICE 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
1404 FRANKLIN STREET GLencourt 2528 
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ECENTLY visiting California, Miss Charl Ormond Williams, who has a host of 

friends in this state, delivered a series of brilliant addresses on current educational 
problems. Miss Williams, former N. E. A. president, now field secretary of the National 
Education Association, is also high in the activities of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and of the American Child Health Association; and is one of America’s most 
prominent schoolwomen. California has always strongly supported her championship of a 
Federal Department of Education. 
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C. T. A. Board of Directors 


Meeting of December 4, 1931 
oa Board of Directors, California Teach- 


ers Association, met in regular session 
Friday evening, December 4, 1931, at the 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles. President 
Gwinn called the meeting to order at 6:30 
p. m., the following members being present: 
Robert L. Bird 
George C. Bush 
E. I. Cook 
Clarence W. Edwards 
Willard E. Givens 
Roy Good 


Joseph M. Gwinn 

Mrs. Eugenia West Jones 

Paul E. Stewart 

State E’xecutive Secre- 
tary Roy W. Cloud 


There were also present Deputy State Super- 
intendent Sam H. Cohn and Dr. Ivan R. Water- 
man of the State Department; Alfred E. Lentz, 
legal advisor; F. L. Thurston, Secretary, South- 
ern Section, C. T. A.; Vaughan MacCaughey, 
editor, Sierra Educational News; and M. A. Ball, 


assistant state secretary. 
The minutes of the 


approved. 


previous meeting were 


The membership, advertising and financial re- 
ports, presented by the Secretary, were received 
and ordered placed on file. 


A special order of business for the meeting 
had been set for 8 o’clock, for a discussion of 
proposals of the California Real Estate Associa- 
tion relative to changes in forms of taxation, 


Glenn Willaman, Secretary of the California 
Real Estate Association, appeared, together 
with Gene Grier, chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors, San Bernardino County, represent- 
ing the County Tax Equalization Board; Hay- 
den Jones, representing the Real Estate Asso- 
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ciation, and Joseph Hunter, of Lassen County. 
representing the State Association of County 
Supervisors. 


Mr. Willaman made a brief statement as to 
the purpose of their plan and the support which 
had been given to it, and then asked Mr. Jones 
to give a brief presentation of the plan. Mr. 
Jones outlined the situation, and presented a 
proposed plan for an equalization system, which 
would transfer much of the support of the 
schools from the counties to the state, the funds 
to be secured by the state from new sources 
of revenue. These new sources of revenue were 
(1) tax on stock transfers, (2) tax on natural 
resources, (3) consumption or sales tax, and 
(4) the income tax. 


County Tax Equalization Plan 


Mr. Grier then outlined his proposals, which 
are summarized as follows 


(1) He believed that the children should have 
all advantages of proper educational facilities. 


(2) Realizing that the state has made educa- 
tion compulsory, the responsibility for financing 
schools should belong to the state. 


This plan would then provide that: 


1. The cost of elementary and high school 
education shpuld be taken over by the state 
government and the state shall contribute to 
teachers’ salaries, maintenance and operating 
cost of elementary and high schools on an aver- 
age daily attendance basis, the standard to be 
set up by the State Board of Education, subject 
to the approval of the State Legislature; said 
standard to be not less than the average total 
cost of said schools. 


2. The grounds, buildings, equipment and 
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maintenance thereof be provided by local taxa- 
tion. 

3. The State Board of Education be given 
authority to classify schools. 

4. The state obtain the necessary funds from 
new sources of revenue other than the use of 
the ad valorem tax on common property. 

5. This is to be accomplished progressively 
over a period of six years. 

6. As these costs are taken over by the state, 
corresponding reduction must be made in the 
amount of local common property tax. 


R. HUNTER spoke briefly to the plan, ard 
Willaman summed up the arguments in a 
final statement. 

There followed two hours of questions and 
discussion. 

The chair then declared that as much time 
as could be allowed had been given to the dis- 
cussion, which he then closed. The visitors 
expressed their appreciation for the courtesy 
extended to them, in having a hearing before 
the Board of Directors. 

The president then turned to the regular 
order of business for the Board. Letters from 
the American War Mothers and from James K. 
Fisk, secretary of the American Legion, explain- 
ing statements regarding alleged “disloyalty” 
of teachers, were read and ordered placed on 
file. 


California Invites the N. E. A. 


Letters from the San Francisco Convention 
and Tourist Bureau asking the Association to 
join with them in inviting the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Associa- 
tion, for San Francisco in 1933, were read. After 
discussion, Mr. Givens moved, seconded by Mr. 
Bird, that we do whatever is proper to bring 
the convention to San Francisco at as early a 
date as possible. The motion was carried. 

A letter from A. W. Ray on certain defects in 
the new 70-cent building fund law was read 
and discussed. The matter was referred to the 
Legislative Committee. 


HE Secretary reported that lists of unem- 

ployed teachers had been sent to each 
superintendent in California requesting that 
substitute work or part-time employment be 
given them. The replies to these requests have 
indicated that school authorities are giving the 
unemployment situation most serious considera- 
tion and are helping those in need. 

Mr. Gwinn then reported the action of the 
San Francisco teachers who will give a certain 
portion of their pay to help care for their less 
fortunate associates. 

There followed a discussion of the Mark Kep- 
pel Loan Fund. Mr. Givens moved, which was 
seconded by Mr. Bush, that $1000 be transferred 
from the reserve to the Mark Keppel Loan Fund. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 

The Secretary read a letter from Miss Edith 
Pence, requesting the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation to print in full the stenographic report 
of the proceedings of the Senate Finance Com- 


mittee when George Buck appeared before it 
in behalf of the California Teachers Association 
retirement bill. After discussion, Mr. Bush moved 
that the Association issue copies of the pro- 
ceedings, together with a history of retirement 
legislaion. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Givens and carried. 


Local School Publicity Urged 


RS. JONES presented as a matter of new 

business, a proposal to have the Association 
employ a newspaper publicity expert to carry 
on a publicity campaign throughout the news- 
papers of the state. This occasioned considerable 
discussion on the part of the Board. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that publicity should be 
done by local committees to meet local situa- 
tions. Mr. Bush moved that this matter be re- 
ferred to the Public Relations Committee. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Edwards and 
carried. 

The date for the next meeting of the Board 
was set for Saturday, February 6, 1932, at 
headquarters, San Francisco. 

No further business appearing, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Roy W. Croup, 
State Executive Secretary. 


* * * 


New Years Greetings 


Each of the six C. T. A. section secretaries was 
invited to contribute New Year’s Greetings to this 
issue. Four messages were received, as follows: 


A Message from the Redwood Empire 


REETINGS to the teachers of the North 
Coast Section! May the New Year bring 

to you prosperity, contentment, and happiness. 
Let us try to give to 
the children entrusted 
to our care and guid- 


ance the very best 
that is in us. May we 
help them to grow 


strong—not only men- 
tally, but physically 
and morally. 

As living examples 
of strength and pa- 
tience, let us look to 
Our towering red- 
woods near at hand, 
standing straight 
through the centuries, 
content with small be- 
iginnings but ever 
growing upward, so that nothing may hide 
from them God and His glorious sunshine. 
ANNIE R. Bascock 

Secretary 





Annie R. Babcock 


Willits 
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To Twenty Thousand Southern Section Teachers 


REETINGS AND BEST WISHES to members of California 
Teachers Association—Southern Section—the ablest group of 


teachers any commonwealth has ever had. 


tous questions will 
within the next decade. 


able teachers. 


F. L. Thurston 


tory has known. 


F. L. THurston 
Executive Secretary, Southern Section. 


Los Angeles 


To the Central Coast Teachers 


HE program-builders for the San Luis 
Obispo convention strove to discharge a 
trust. 


The committee en- 
deavored to provide 
for the educational 
workers of the Sec- 
tion the professional 
helps and inspirations 
that the workers 
themselves feel the 
need for and for which 
they have asked. 


Every conference 
group of last year did 
its part in molding the 
program for this year, 
and the group leaders 
chosen or appointed 
for the year saw their own handiwork as the 





T. S. MacQuiddy 


convention progressed. Co-ordination has been 
the principal function of the elected officers. 
T. S. MacQuippy 


Watsonville Secretary 








Dr. Wilfred W. Robbins, professor of botany, 
University of California, is author of a widely- 
used text and reference manual, “The Botany of 
Crop Plants.” 

P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, publishers 
(1210 Walnut street, Philadelphia), have brought 
out the third edition, revised, of this hand- 
book, with 269 illustrations. 


The year 1932 is ushered in with every indi- 
cation that it may be one of the most interest- 
ing years in our State’s history. 


Serious questions challenge leadership in 
education. May those who hold the balance of 
financial strength realize clearly that momen- 
confront our 


If we are to be able wisely to meet those 
questions the boys and girls of today must 
have the privilege of open school-houses and 


May necessity due to these times of stress 
open new and more bountiful means of sup- 
porting a better education program for the finest young people his- 





country 





New Year’s Day 


ACH recur- 

ring day 
seems to creep 
upon us with 
increasing swift- 
ness. May the 
plans which you 
are making inan 
attempt to reach 
your highest 
ideals be suc- 
cessful as they 
apply to your 
professional life, 
to your Associa- 
tion problems, 
or tO your per- 


sonal affairs. My 


E.G Gridley 


sincere New 

Year’s greetings are most cordially extended 

to all. E. G. GripLey 
Berkeley Secretary 


The Young Man in Business is a volume of 190 
pages published recently by John Wiley & Sons. 
The author is Howard L. Davis, director of 
technical employment and training, New York 
Telephone Company. 

It is a practical book, full of sound advice 
and suggestions for the young man who is just 
starting out in the world. The price is $2.00. 
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C. T. A. State Council of Education 


Semi-annual Meeting, Los Angeles, December 5, 


HE regular 


the Assembly Room, 


Angeles. 


The roll call showed the following members 


present: 


winter 


North Coast Section 


George J. Badura 
A. O. Cooperrider 


Roy Good 


Northern Section 


Freida M. Beik 
Charles H. Camper 
Ed. I. Cook 

Ralph W. Everett 
R. E. Golway 


Mrs. Minnie M. Gray 
Charles C. Hughes 
Curtis E. Warren 
Chester D. Winship 


Bay Section 


Pansy J. Abbott 
Walter L. Bachrodt 
J. H. Bradley 

A. J. Cloud 

A. S. Colton 

W. P. Cramsie 
Mabel R. Ellis 

L. P. Farris 
Willard E. Givens 
Joseph Marr Gwinn 
Ear! G. Gridley 
Joseph E. Hancock 
William H. Hanlon 
Walter T. Helms 


Eva Holmes 
E'dward W. Kottinger 
Josephine Leffler 

S. Edna Maguire 
David E. Martin 
Mary F.. Mooney 
Edgar E. Muller 
Oscar H. Olson 
Bruce H. Painter 
Edith E. Pence 
Thaddeus H. Rhodes 
Lewis W. Smith 
Will E. Wiley 

Helen Winchester 


Central Section 


S. J. Brainerd 


Lawrence E. Chenoweth 


C. L. Geer 
J. F. Graham 
Herbert L. Healy 


Louis P. Linn 

Mrs. A. C. Mack 

May R. McCardle 
DeWitt Montgomery 
C. S. Weaver 


Central Coast Section 


Robert L. Bird 
C. Ray Holbrook 
T. S. MacQuiddy 


Melrowe Martin 
Arthur Walter 


Southern Section 


Lewis E. Adams 
Ray Adkinson 

Mrs. Rhea E. Allen 
W.D. Bannister 
George E. Bettinger 


Arnold A. Bowhay, Jr. 


Cc. R. Briggs 

Cc. L. Broadwater 
George C. Bush 
Emmett Clark 
Henry G. Clement 
A. R. Clifton 


Flora N. Cohn 

Cc. B. Collins 
Beulah B. Coward 
Percy R. Davis 
William P. Dunlevy 
B. F. Enyeart 
Noel H. Garrison 
Arthur Gould 
Gladys B. Grabill 
George M. Green 
Helen H. S. Green 
F. A. Henderson 


meeting of the 
California Council of Education, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, was called 
to order by the President, Dr. Joseph Marr 
Gwinn, at 9:45 a. m. Saturday, December 5, in 
Hotel Alexandria, Los 


Ella C. Hickman 
Floyd J. Highfill 
Isabella H. Hilditch 
Eileen S. Hitchcock 
Hamilton H. Hoffman 
Will H. Hoist 

Osman R. Hull 
Edward J. Hummel 
Christine A. Jacobsen 
Cc. L. Johns 

Mrs. E’'ugenia W. Jones 
Helen M. Lord 

Mrs. H. A. McKeever 
Gertrude Mallory 

Mrs. Pauline Merchant 
Gladys Moorhead 
Harry J. Moore 

Ruth Newby 

James P. O’Mara 
Oliver P. Palestine 
Mrs. Georgia P. Parsons 


Special 


Roy W. Cloud 
Morgan N. Smith 


Proxies were present 


1931 


S. M Partridge 

A. H. Riddell 
Claude W. Sandifur 
Elmer C. Sandmeyer 
George W. Scott 
Harold F. Seal 
Albert M. Shaw 

A. Haven Smith 

E. E. Smith 

Isabella L. Smith 
Mrs. K. H. Stevens 
Paul E. Stewart 

K. L. Stockton 
Edyth Thomas 

O. Scott Thompson 
Robert A. Thompson 
F. L. Thurston 

A. F. Vandegrift 
John H. Waldron 
Richardson D. White 
Frank M. Wright 


Members 
Herman A. Spindt 


as follows: 


North Coast Section 


Ray R. Wilson 


proxy for Mrs. Annie R. Babcock 


Northern Section 


Ethel Ward 


proxy for Robert R. Hartzell 
Mrs. Portia F. Moss 


proxy for Mrs. 


Jessie B. Madison 


Bay Section 


John C. Almack 


proxy for Minerva Ferguson 


Henry Kunz 
proxy for A. G. 
Edward S. Esser 
proxy for John 
A. C. Olney 


Elmore 


R. Williams 


proxy for Walter C. Nolan 


Edward Albert 


proxy for William G. Paden 


Estelle Unger 
proxy for Dan 
A. C. Barker 


H. White 


proxy for Mabelle Wilson 


Central Section 


H. A. Volborn 


proxy for Lewis C. Thompson 


Special 
Sam H. Cohn 


Members 


proxy for Vierling Kersey 


Clarence H. Phelps 


proxy for Edward L. Hardy 
Mrs. Genevieve Anderson 
proxy for Lavinia McMurdo 


Proper motion was made, seconded and car- 
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ried that the proxies be received and admitted 
as members of the Council for the day. 

Mrs. E. E. Muller moved, the motion being 
seconded by F. A. Henderson, that the minutes 
of the April 11, 1931, meeting, as printed in the 
May issue of the Sierra Educational News, be 
approved. 


Dr. Gwinn, as President, then gave a short 
talk. 


The President’s Address 


E are to counsel together today concern- 

\ \ ing many matters of importance to 
public education in California and to the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Your Board of 
Directors last night for a period of more than 


four hours dealt with the business of the Asso- 
ciation. 


In the meeting of the Board of Directors and 
in the program ahead of us today large places 
have been provided for attention to ways and 
means for financing education. 


In this period of economic adversity there is 
great danger that the children will be made to 
suffer through decreased educational opportu- 
nities. 


We are fully determined that the schools 
must go on with no lowering of their efficiency 
and the California Teachers Association is 
pledged to an endeavor to accomplish this end. 


The criticisms of education on account of 
costs are not due to any well-founded opinion 
that the schools are not highly efficient and are 
not educationally satisfactory to the people, but 
are due more to the fact that the system of 
taxation for the support of state and local gov- 
ernments has placed too great a burden on real 
estate. 


The California Teachers Association is inter- 
ested to join with the California Real Estate 
Association, the California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and other similar organizations in the 
development of a more equitable plan for the 
adequate support of public education. 


In order that our program of education may 
go on it is highly important that the efficiency 
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of the California Teachers Association be main- 
tained. 


During the past year much has been accom- 
plished and the membership roll has been ad- 
vanced to 94% of all of the public school 
teachers in the state. It will be most difficult 
to maintain this high percentage. 


The reports submitted to the Board of Direc- 
tors show that all must be more diligent than 
ever before in safeguarding the membership 
in the Association. All of us in our respective 
communities must do all that we can do to 
secure the re-enrollment of members and the 
enrollment of new members. 


This Christmas season of the year directs our 
thoughts to others, so in the program for the 
day, while the needs of the teachers as such 
are not neglected, much greater emphasis will 
be placed upon the needs of the schools. 


The Secretary’s Report 


The Secretary then presented the following 
report: 


HE activities of California Teachers As- 
"aaa for the year 1931 are rapidly 
coming to a close. During 1930 many prob- 
lems concerning the legislative program of the 
Association were studied intensively by com- 
mittees and officials of the organization with 
the result that when the California legislature 
convened the entire program of the Associa- 
tion was ready for submission. 


Most of the proposals of the State Depart- 
ment of Education had been read and re-read 
in order that intelligent appreciation might be 
had of the wishes of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and his official family. 


California Teachers Association finally 
adopted a program which, including a large 
number of State Department proposals, cov- 
ered many points of interest to the teachers 


of the state. 


The Association was highly successful in its 
legislative endeavors. We were not able to pass 


R EPORTS from the six sections of California Teachers Association and from 


all parts of the state, concerning 100% 


satisfying. 


enrollments for 1932, are highly 


The school people of California are moving forward along a united front, to 


higher professional levels and to a fine professional unity and loyalty. 
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our retirement bill although it had been pre- 
pared by one of the most eminent actuaries 
in the United States. 


Tenure which had reached an acute condi- 
tion was presented to the legislature in the 
hope that certain conditions might be reme- 
died. The bill as presented was changed in one 
respect which raised the limit of the number 
of pupils in average daily attendance beyond 
the judgment of the Association. 


On the advice of the Board of Directors 
and the Legislative Committee, those in 
charge of legislative affairs at Sacramento ac- 
cepted the amendment made by the legislature 
and did all in their power to have the bill 
passed as amended. 


There are several matters of tenure which I 
believe should be studied. One is the change 
of the terms of a contract. I believe that it 
should be the desire of California Teachers 
Association to have the law so written that 
a teacher may know at the close of the school 
term the conditions under which her employ- 
ment is to be continued. 


I am firmly of the opinion that the teachers 
of California are on trial concerning their ten- 
ure rights and it should be the business of every 
local organization to assist the administrative de- 
partments of the various school systems of the 
state in ridding the profession of teachers who 
are unworthy of continuance. 


I believe that teachers organizations should 
take no credit to themselves for maintaining in- 
efficient teachers in their positions. 


Two measures passed, one for the legaliza- 
tion of sick-leave, the other a measure making 
it plain and clear what salary-deductions may 
be made in the case of absence, have caused 
some confusion. 


The bill which legalized sick leave was car- 
ried through the legislature successfully with 
the intent of legalizing a practice which has 
been common in schools for a great many 
years. 


The second measure, that of providing for 
a uniform method of salary-deductions, has oc- 
casioned confusion in that a number of dis- 
tricts have decided that they shall not give 
both the sick-leave rights and the salary-de- 
duction privileges. This confusion will have to 
be cleared, and it is to be hoped that school 
systems will continue to grant the five to ten- 
day sick-leave privilege and at the completion 
of that time allow the provisions of the salary- 
deduction law to prevail. 


The twelve-month payment of teachers was 
again legalized, a ruling of the Supreme Court 
having made it necessary for a new measure 
to be passed. 


It is not necessary for me to review all of 
the legislation enacted. It is sufficient to say 
that it was exceedingly hard in some instances 
to secure the Governor’s approval of measures 
but by using more than ordinary diligence, 
we were able to have all of our proposals 
signed so that the State Council can go before 
the membership with a knowledge that it has 
done its legislative work well. 


URING the past year it became necessary 

for the Association to become active in 
maintenance of salaries. Letters were sent to 
various school officials throughout the state 
and in practically all cases the responses indi- 
cated that the Boards of Education were will- 
ing to co-operate in maintaining salaries upon 
our promise that the matter of economies 
would be studied and that the different admin- 
istrators would endeavor to keep their budgets 
within reasonable bounds without necessity of 
cutting salaries. 


The studies have been made and it is to be 
hoped that the various districts will be able 
to maintain their salary schedules in Califor- 
nia. 

Teachers’ salaries in this state are not 
high and should they be decreased there 
will be a lessening of the standards of 
education which will affect 
tional welfare of the children. 


the educa- 


It should be the effort of every member of 
California Teachers Association to maintain 
the standards of our profession to the very 
highest point. This cannot be done if salary 
conditions are to be adversely affected. 


Because of a serious unemployment situa- 
tion a committee was appointed to endeavor 
to devise methods of relief. After discussing 
the matter with the Board of Directors and 
the State Department of Education, your Sec- 
retary endeavored to have local communities 
of California care for their own unemployment 
problems. 


Upon learning where the various unemployed 
teachers were located, information was sent to 
the local superintendents or administrative offi- 
cers requesting assistance. Ready responses 
were received from many. 

It is cheering to note that the teachers in a 
number of communities of the state have 
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pledged themselves to give financial assistance 
to those who are really in need. Our problem 
as teachers and as a teachers association should 
be to learn of those who are really deserving 
of help. It should be our duty to assist in every 
way. 


T would seem to me that some kind of 

legislation may be necessary which will 
limit the supply of teachers to the needs that 
may arise. Just so surely as the teacher-train- 
ing institutions of the state send out more 
teachers than can be taken into the system, 
just so surely will the oversupply cause many 
boards of education to feel’that they do not 
need to keep the salary schedules up to the 
present levels. 

It is necessary for the membership of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association to exert its ut- 
most endeavor to secture new sources of rev- 
enue for the proper maintenance of our schools. 
The time has come when the tax burden has 
become exceedingly great for property own- 
ers. We should endeavor to co-operate with 
other agencies that are working on the prob- 
lem of tax reforms. 


If it should be necessary to do so, ] 
confidently hope that the teachers of the 
state will be willing to assist in the pass- 
age of an initiative measure which will 
introduce an equalization program and 
put the income tax as a means of support 
into the constitution of the state of Cali- 
fornia. 


In closing my report, I wish to thank the 
officers of the Association and its six sections 
and all the members for their loyal support and 
the help which they have given. 

This thing I would emphasize, however, that 
it is absolutely necessary for the teachers of 
California to think and act in unity. There 
are those who would take from the schools 
of the state a number of the features which 
have been attained through years of hard work. 
Unless we are absolutely united and loyal to 
our system and to ourselves, there may be 
dangers ahead. 

Trusting that 1932 will be the best year 
that the schools of California have ever had, 
I am 

Respectfully, 
Roy W. Croup. 


A special order of business set for 10:15 was 
an address by Von T. Ellsworth, Research Di- 
rector, California Farm Bureau Federation, on 
proposals for a change in our present tax sys- 
tem. Mr. Ellsworth presented the following: 
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The Personal Income Tax and Education 
Equalization Program of the California 
Farm Bureau Federation 


| O the State Council of Education, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


On behalf of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation I would like to thank you for the 
privilege of appearing upon this program to 
present for your consideration the phase of the 
Farm Bureau legislative program which most 
vitally affects you as educators. 


I would also like to take this opportunity 
to invite your individual and collective assist- 
ance to the end that our research will be facili- 
tated and the program itself will more nearly 
approach perfection and to solicit your support 
to make more certain the adoption of remedial 
legislation at an early date. 


Furthermore, I assure you that the farmers 
of the state are earnestly endeavoring to im- 
prove the entire structure of government both 
in its “money getting’ and “money spending” 
activities and therefore are desirous of support- 
ing any program, regardless of its source, which 
is sound and will tend to correct the present 
defects in our government. 


The public finance program of the California 
Farm Bureau Federation is based upon re- 
search and it is the policy of the organization to 
modify or broaden its program as further re- 
search dictates. The Farm Bureau proposes to 
directly assist and to exert its influence in the 
betterment and stabilization of government. 

This involves making government, including 
our school system, as serviceable and yet as 
economically administered as possible. It also 
involves the improvement of the tax system to 
the end that each part and faction of society 
will become concerned in the welfare and activi- 
ties of government and will contribute to its 
support in such proportion and in such a man- 
ner as to cause the least total privation or dis- 
utility to society. 


URING the 1931 session of the State Leg- 

islature the farm organizations sponsored 
a measure (S. B. 494) which was designed to 
equalize school costs between counties and at 
the same time give considerable tax relief to 
property by shifting a substantial proportion 
of the maintenance cost of schools to a personal 
income tax base. 

The discussion of this program is the task 
assigned me at this time. I should like also 
to take this opportunity to comment briefly 
upon a proposal which has been made to trans- 











































fer the operating costs of schools to the state 
to be financed from revenue derived from un- 
named but new sources. 


Present Day Problems 


I assume that little need be said to this audi- 
ence of the excessive use made of the property 
tax and of the gross inequalities existing in the 
present method of financing the operating costs 
of the public school system. Both of these 
subjects are commonly discussed in text books 
on school finance and considerable space has 
exposition of them at 
various times in your bulletin. 


been devoted to the 
However, one 
cannot consistently proceed to discuss remedial 
measures without having first at least assumed 
inequalities to exist. 


Property Tax 

The exact role to be played by the property 
tax in the future is a question on which one 
might expect considerable difference of opinion, 
but that its future performance will be less im- 
portant than it has been in the past is a state- 
ment sufficiently conservative to need no sup- 
port at this time. I think most of you are 
aware that this tax is at present destroying its 
base. 

While the property tax is generally con- 
demned by students of taxation upon both prac- 
tical and theoretical grounds, it was responsible 
in 1930 for $343,883,000 or 76 per cent of the 
California tax dollar. The seriousness of this 
condition becomes more apparent when it is 
realized that little more than a quarter of the 
income of the state is attributable to property. 

A recent analysis of the private business rec- 
ords of 1600 real estate owners in Alameda 
and Santa Barbara Counties showed that on 
the average only 28 per cent of their income was 
derived from property and that such property 
was responsible for 50 per cent or more of the 
income of but 20 per cent of those included in 
the study. 

It is perhaps safe to assume that if the study 
had included non-real estate owners the per- 
attributable to property 
would have been even less than 28 per cent. 


centage of income 


Equalization of School Costs 
“For a half century past, by all odds the 
most conspicuous finding of students who in- 
vestigate the problems of the school money is 
the very great range of financial inequality be- 
tween school districts; specifically, differences in 
financial ability to support the schools required 

by our program of citizenship training. 
“In general under our system of taxation and 
political organization, one district will find so 
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ample a sum of taxables behind each child to 
be schooled that with little effort it can raise 
abundant school revenue, while another dis- 
trict can support only the most meager schools 
under a burden of taxation which eventually 
proves utterly destructive to the tax base.” 


N the above words Professor Henry C. Mor- 
on in his recent book entitled “School 
Finance” destribes generally existing conditions. 
According to my observations it is an apt de- 
scription of conditions in California and a gen- 
eral statement of the second problem for dis- 
cussion at this time. 


Farmers Corrective Proposals 

As previously stated this phase of the pro- 
gram sponsored by the Farm 
fold in its nature. It is designed to give con- 
siderable tax relief to common property and at 
the same time to equalize school costs as_ be- 
tween counties. These two proposals will be 
discussed in the order named above. 


3ureau is two- 


Personal Income Tax 

The “revenue getting” phase of the program 
alluded to is set forth in its most refined form 
in S. B. 494, introduced at the 1931 session of 
the California Legislature. 

The program provides for the levy of an an- 
nual state tax upon the incomes of individuals 
domiciled in California. The proposed bill is a 
close parallel of the federal personal income tax, 
using the same exemptions, deductions and off- 
sets and one-third the tax rates. 

It would parallel the federal act so closely 
that most persons could submit a carbon copy 
of their federal return to the state, thus avoid- 
ing considerable unnecessary annoyance. For 
purposes of the state return, federal employees 
would have to deduct the amount of their fed- 
eral salary and state employees, including 
teachers, would have to add the amount of their 
state salaries to the return demanded of them 
by the federal government. 

Paralleling the federal act has the following 
advantages: first, simplification in the minds of 
the taxpaying public; second, facilitation of ad- 
ministration; third, avoidance of litigation. 

Many arguments may be presented in sup- 
port of the income tax, but it will here suffice 
to briefly set out the major reasons for its en- 
dorsement by the Farm Bureau. The income 
tax provides a sound method of distributing the 
responsibility of financing strictly governmental 
services among the members of society. 

It is both practical and theoretically sound 
that the various members of society contribute 
to the support of such governmental functions 
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as education in proportion to their respective 
abilities to pay. 

Furthermore, the tax will reach economic re- 
sources that are relatively untouched by the 
property tax and a class of taxpayers who 
would otherwise pay little or nothing to the 
support of government. Through the adoption 
of graduated income tax rates the well-to-do 
and wealthy are made to pay at progressively 
higher rates as they climb the income scale. 

This is justified on the basis that a dollar is 
worth less, generally speaking, to a man with 
a large income than to a man with a small 
income, and a dollar taken from the former im- 
poses a smaller sacrifice than a dollar taken 
from the latter. The income tax will be paid 
only by those who have funds available from 
which payment may be made and will draw 
upon a surplus fund of earnings which can be 
diverted to government use with the least in- 
dividual sacrifice. 

The net personal income tax is probably as 
direct as any tax can be and, therefore, escapes 
the criticisms and difficulties of a tax that may 
be shifted in whole or in part to the consumer 
or to some person other than the one on whom 
it is levied. 

In addition to the foregoing advantages the 
income tax has a considerable capacity for elas- 
ticity and is, therefore, particularly adaptable to 
the meeting of emergency expenditures. 


UMEROUS arguments are made against 

the state personal income tax by its op- 
ponents. For example, it is contended that the 
personal income tax is impossible of proper 
administration and expensive to collect; that it 
often causes double taxation because of conflict- 
ing state income tax laws; that it tends to drive 
wealthy and desirable residents out of the state; 
and that it fluctuates with business conditions to 
such an extent as to 
finances. 

The Farm disclosed 
that these objections have little or no basis in 
fact. The successful experience of the federal 
government and a number of states proves that 
such a tax may be efficiently and effectively ad- 
ministered. 


endanger the _ state's 


3ureau’s research has 


The cost of collection in income tax states, 
where data are available, ranges from less than 
1 per cent to about 2% per cent of gross re- 
ceipts. This is not an excessive cost and com- 
pares favorably with the cost of property tax 
administration. 

The double taxation due to conflicting pro- 
visions of income tax laws of different states is 
not serious and may be overcome entirely by 
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reciprocity provisions or adoption of a uniform 
provision in regard to persons or incomes tax- 
able. A similar conflict in case of inheritance 
tax laws was worked out satisfactorily and there 
is no reason to believe that a similar arrange- 
ment cannot be made in the case of income 
taxes. 

The argument that a personal income tax will 
drive wealthy residents out of the state is not 
sustained by the experience of those states that 
have adopted the tax. The rapid spread in the 
popularity of the state personal income tax and 
its adoption by an increasing number of states 
is tending to diminish the force of this argu- 
ment against the tax. 

The revenue yield of a personal income tax 
will fluctuate with changes in business condi- 
tions, but the same is true of practically every 
other tax. Experience shows that other taxes, 
such as the property tax, the sales tax, the 
gross receipts tax and even the inheritance tax 
are affected by changing economic conditions. 

In so far as the income tax is to be relied 
upon for only a relatively small percentage of 
the state’s revenue, the variation in return from 
year to year will not be apt to endanger or 
impair the government’s finances. 

The enthusiastic support and initiation of the 
income tax by the Farm Bureau should not be 
interpreted to preclude the use of other forms 
of taxation new to California. 

It merely means that the soundness and pro- 
ductivity of such a tax was sufficient appa 
ently to challenge our attention at an early date 
and, therefore, it was given precedence over 
other tax plans on our work calendar. As other 
means are found to be remedial they, too, no 
doubt, will be endorced. 


Equalization of School Costs 


The second phase of the program under re- 
view was designed to equalize the operating 
costs of elementary and secondary schools up 
to a fixed minimum standard as between the 
various counties of the state. 


N general terms the proposed bill provides 
te the allocation of $20,000,000 annually by 
the State Superintendent of Schools among the 
various counties for school purposes in an in- 
valuation per 


relationship to assessed 


That is, 


verse 
child. 
valuation per child would receive a greater num- 
ber of dollars per child than 


counties having a low assessed 


would counties 
having a high valuation per child in average 
daily attendance. 

In accordance with the specific provisions of 
the bill a county would have to levy a tax for 
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elementary school purposes and a tax for high 
school purposes at rates at least as high as 
those fixed in the bill before the county would 
be entitled to a share of the equalization fund. 


The amount to be allocated to the elementary 
school fund of each county from the state 
equalization fund would be the difference be- 
tween the amount raised by the minimum fixed 
elementary school tax rate and the regular 
State appropriation for school purposes. 

The amount to be allocated to the high 
school fund of each county would be the dif- 
ference between the amount raised by the mini- 
mum fixed high school tax rate and the regular 
appropriation for school purposes. 

In order that the plan of allocation be 
effective in reducing county school taxes it 
would be necessary to remove the limitation in 
section 6 of article IX of the State Constitution 
which requires the county to levy a tax for 
elementary schools sufficient to raise an amount 
equal to that contributed by the state for such 
schools and a tax for high schools sufficient to 
raise an amount equal to twice that contributed 
by the state for such schools. 


The bill proposed contains a provision delay- 
ing its effective operation until section 6 of 
article IX is amended to remove these pro- 
visions. 

In 1930 total expenditures for elementary and 
high schools aggregated about $150,000,000. 
About 15 per cent of this amount was furnished 
by the state and the remainder was raised by 
local governments. This has the effect of add- 
ing materially to the property tax burden and 
of levying an unequal amount upon property in 
different counties due to the wide variation in 
the assessed valuation per child. 


This variation is so great in California that 
the necessary tax rate to produce a $60 per 
child school, consideration being given to pres- 
ent state aid, varied in 1930 from 12 cents in 
San Francisco County to 81 cents per hundred 
dollars assessed valuation in Nevada County. 


Such being the condition in California, it has 
seemed that in the interest of fairness in taxa- 
tion, equality in educational opportunities and 
economy and efficiency in administration, the 
major portion of the cost of a standard and 
acceptable curriculum should be borne by the 
state in such a manner that said standard can, 
in part at least, be financed with a uniform tax 
rate from one locality to another and yet in 
such a way that districts desiring superior edu- 
cational facilities can make them available at 
their own The adoption of the pro- 
posed program would achieve this result. 


expense. 
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The foregoing program admittedly has two 
limitations that have been used as a basis of 
attack. However, as will be shown, the true 
effect of these limitations is not to discredit the 
proposal, but merely to limit its remedial effect. 


HE effect of the adoption of the proposed 

personal income tax would be to reduce 
property taxes by approximately $20,000,000 an- 
nually. This is not a large amount when it is 
compared with the $343,883,000 now levied upon 
property. 

However, the deduction of this amount from 
the property tax would result in a substantial 
reduction of school tax rates in those counties 
now most seriously in need of relief because of 
low property values and high tax rates. 

The amount which the average taxpayer 
spends for schools is the largest single item on 
his tax bill and a substantial reduction in this 
item can be brought about by adoption of the 
income tax. Such reduction may not be suffi- 
cient to afford complete relief, but it will never- 
theless lessen the present strain. 

The adoption of the proposal will not pre- 
vent still further relief by the enactment of 
other remedial proposals or the development of 
other practical methods of taxation. 

The proposal may also be criticised on the 
ground that it equalizes school costs only as 
between counties while much inequality often 
exists as between school districts the 
same county. 

Although it is true that an ideal system of 
equalization of school would include 
within its operation both counties and districts, 
the adoption of a measure that will carry us 
one step nearer to the ultimate goal should not 
be opposed merely because the ideal system is 
at present unobtainable. 

At the present time the school district sys- 
tem in California is such that equalization be- 
tween districts is impossible without accom- 
panying undesirable features. For example, 
many school districts in the state levy no tax 
for school purposes. According to the report of 
the California Public School Superintendents’ 
Association Committee on Equalization, 1229 
elementary school districts out of 3225 in 1928 
levied no district tax. 


within 


costs 


Such districts would be encouraged to addi- 
tional spending by the adoption of a district plan 
because they would have to levy a district tax 
in order to take advantage of the equalization 
provisions. 

Considerable adjustment in our school dis- 
trict system is necessary before effective equal- 
ization between districts can be established. 
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Transfer of Operating Costs of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools to the State to be 
Financed from New Unnamed 
Sources 


A proposal has been made to transfer the 
maintenance cost of elementary and secondary 
schools to the state to be financed from funds 
derived from 
valorem tax on 


other than the ad 
property. The plan does not 
designate the new sources that are to be used 


new sources 


to raise the large amount of revenue necessary 
to support the school system, but presupposes 
that the legislature will discover them. 

The sponsors of the measure believe that the 
legislature will, of necessity, adopt a general 
sales or consumption tax in order to obtain a 
substantial part of the revenue. 


LANS are being made to place a constitu- 

tional amendment incorporating the pro- 
posal upon the 1932 ballot by initiative petition. 
The California Farm Bureau Federation at its 
recent annual meeting voted to oppose such a 
measure pending the completion of a study of 
the problems involved by its Research Depart- 
ment. 

The organization is of the opinion that a pro- 
posal which by constitutional change forces the 
elementary and secondary schools to depend for 
operating funds upon sources of revenue now 
untouched cannot be treated lightly and that a 
proposal which would force the adoption of a 
general sales or consumption tax must be op- 
posed until adequate study has been made to 
insure the advisability of such a tax. 


T the conclusion of Mr. Ellsworth’s talk 
A Robert L. Bird reported for the Board of 
Directors the plan presented at the directors’ 
meeting the evening before by the California 
Real Estate Association. 

There followed an hour of questions and dis- 
cussion. At the conclusion of the discussion 
Walter L. Bachrodt moved that the C. T. A. 
work out a plan with the State Department of 
Education, the Farm Bureau, the Real Estate 
Association, the Grange and other interested 
bodies studying taxation. The motion was sec- 
onded by Miss Moorhead and carried. 

The morning meeting then adjourned at 11:45 
to take up for the afternoon session at 1:30. 


Afternoon 


The afternoon session was called to order 


promptly by the President at 1:30. 

Mr. Farris moved that the time for adjourn- 
ment be set at not later than five o'clock. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

The order of business was the consideration 
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of committee reports. A. R. Clifton, chairman 
of the Committee on Administrative 
ported as follows: 


units, re- 


Administrative Units 


HE reports so far have been progress re- 
ports. Dr. Staffelbach and Dr. Proctor 
have been carrying on the studies in various 
counties in a most earnest and conscientious 
way. It has been a tremendous task, and both 
of these gentlemen and those who have worked 

with them are entitled to great credit. 
I shall not go into detail as to the methods 


used by our surveyors. and [| 


Time forbids, 
have dealt with them in previous reports. 

We come to you now with two completed 
reports—one on Kern County, the data of which 
was furnished by Dr. Staffelbach, and one on 
Mendocino County, which will be reported on 


by Dr. Proctor. 
General Data 


In a general statement preceding the analysis 
of the Kern County data, we are reminded that 
there are 2636 elementary districts in the State, 
of which 1519 or 52.9 per cent have but one 
teacher, and 2231 or 84 per cent employ less 
than four teachers; 104 districts have less than 
6 pupils in average daily attendance; 756 dis- 
tricts have less than 11 in average daily attend- 
ance, and a total of 1177 have 20 or less. 

Small units have resulted in heavy costs, and 
lack of opportunity for the children attending. 
This is not so true of the high schools, as 
many of them are union districts with larger 
possibilities of meeting the 
pupils. 


needs of their 

The small units have resulted in the following 
conditions: 

1. Inequality of educational opportunity. 

2. Inequality with reference to economic bur- 
dens, for example: There is a variation per 
teacher in one county in true wealth of from 


$163,000 to $2,701,000. In another county from 
$1250 to $1,352,000 per teacher. 
3. Inefficient use of educational funds. Cost 


per child in elementary schools of from $40 to 
$700 and in high schools from $150 to $450. 

4. Poor articulation between grades and high 
schools. 

Kern County 

Present Status 

Our investigators worked with Superinten- 
dent Healy, other administrative officers, and 
many laymen. Plans and procedures have been 
discussed with 
lay groups. 

There are 88 
County— 


these school men and many 


elementary districts in Kern 
39 one teacher schools. 
17 two teacher schools. 


68 or 71 per cent fewer than 4 teacher schools 
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31 districts, 35 per cent, with an average daily 
attendance of less than 16 pupils. 

43 districts, 49 per cent, with an average daily 
attendance of less than 21 pupils. 

1 district has a teacher for 63 pupils average 
daily attendance. 

1 district has one teacher for two pupils of 
average daily attendance. 


Distribution of Assessed Valuation: 
1. On pupil 
over $140,000. 
2. On teacher basis, from $10,860 to over $2,- 
410,000. 
3. Expenditure per child, $37.70 to $869.61. 
The unit cost, of course, is larger in the small 
schools than in the large ones. 


Efficiency could be increased by the elimi- 
nation of smaller districts. This would 
and better articulation 
tween grade and high schools. 

There are kindergartens in but 11 districts 
of the 88 in Kern County. There is but one 
junior high school in the county. 


basis this ranges from $840 to 


many 


result in economy be- 


High Schools 


There high school districts in Kern 
County; one with 10 elementary districts, one 
with 60; with 1; 2 with 5 each, and one 
with 8. Attendance in these high schools vary 
from 10.6 per teacher to 37.5 pupils per teacher. 
Assessed valuation per pupil varies from $28,- 
167 to $99,810. 

The valuation per teacher varies 
from $403,248 to $1,417,923. The tax rates vary 
from 4lc to 80c per $100 of assessed valuation. 


are 7 


one 


assessed 


The present high school organization is ad- 
mirable in many ways. The development of oil, 
however, has centralized wealth, with the result 
that the district the lowest wealth per 
pupil has also a small attendance and the high- 
est school rate in the county. 


with 


Most of the inequalities which affect the ele- 
mentary schools of this county affect the high 
schools, but in a smaller degree, namely, in- 


equality of opportunity and unequal tax burdens. 


Recapitulation of Weaknesses in the Present 
Kern County Organization 


1. Inequalities of educational opportunities. 
2. Inequality of district tax burdens. 

3. High unit costs in some districts. 

4. Poor articulation between grades and high 


schools. : 


Re-organization Suggestions 


In the re-organization plan which has been 
suggested by our investigators, Kern County 
i thirteen (13) areas. A careful 


is divided into 
analysis has been made of each area with refer- 
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ence to the net reduction in the number of 
schools, net reduction in the number of districts,: 
net reduction in salaries, net reduction in other 
costs aside from salaries, estimated annual cost 
of additional transportation, estimated net re- 
duction in costs other than for buildings, and 
estimated cost for necessary new buildings. 

I shall not analyze these areas in detail, but 
reproduce herewith a summary of the condi- 
tion when all 13 areas are considered. 


(a) Net reduction in number of schools............ 23 
(b) Net reduction in number of teachers.......... 20 
(c) Estimated net reduction in teachers’ 

IIR. aiiiciicecccan issn ection $32,515.00 
(d) E’stimated net reduction in costs 

other than teachers’ salaries............ 21,720.00 
(e) Estimated annual cost of additional 

SPUR ancien esc cciscene . 34,445.00 
(f) Estimated net reduction in costs, 

other than for buildings 19,790.00 
(g) Estimated cost of necessary new 

IRI ooo ieee enonaienmciadiaseies . 72,000.00 


The estimated net reduction in costs would 
pay $7000 yearly toward retirement of the bonds 
for necessary new buildings, would pay the sal- 
aries of a part-time supervisor in the proposed 
Rosedale Union District, a full-time supervisor 
at Standard, and a full-time supervising prin- 
cipal in the Panama Union. With these expenses 
deducted, over $8000 would still be saved each 
year. 


Changes Growing Out of Proposed Plan 


1. Reduce elementary administrative units 
from 88 to 44. 
2. Reduce elementary schools maintained 


from 136 to 113. 

3. Median of true wealth per pupil, $17,500. 

4. Median per teacher, $200,000. 

The plan would smooth out many inequalities 
of tax burdens, and in one-half of the districts 
the tax rate would be less than that of 1929- 
1930. 


OLLOWING Mr. 
member of the Committee 
Koos Survey being made by the United States 
Government, gave a short account of the work 
done in Mendocino County. The report was re- 
ceived as a report of progress. 
Willard E. Givens, chairman of the Committee 
on Economies in Education, gave the following 
report: 


Dr. 
and head of the 


Clifton’s report Proctor, 


Economies of Education 


HE Report of the Committee on Econo- 

mies in Education wishes first to picture 
briefly the national situation in which our 
schools find themselves in relation to the gen- 
eral economic condition, to follow this with a 
brief picture of the situation so far as salary 
schedules for teachers are concerned through- 
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out the nation, then give a brief summary of 
the state situation as reported in a study made 
by Dr. Staffelbach for the Committee on Econo- 
mies in Education and printed in the December 
number of the “Sierra Educational News,” and 
then close the report with a few pertinent ques- 
tions concerning local conditions. 

The public schools, which are supported from 
taxes, are now faced with reduced financial 
support at the very time when an increased 
number of students are desirous of continuing 
their education as a means of increasing their 
earning power or are compelled by law to at- 
tend school, since they cannot now secure em- 
ployment. The inability of municipalities to 
collect taxes at this time leaves the treasury 
short of funds for maintenance and operation 
of the usual municipal activities. Under these 
circumstances, budgets are necessarily being 
reduced. 

On the basis of returns from approximately 
1600 out of 3333 communities of over 2500 pop- 
ulation, it appears that teachers’ salaries are 
being reduced, night schools are being closed, 
kindergartens are being abandoned, the teach- 
ing of special subjects is being eliminated, super- 
vision is being reduced, principalships are being 
combined, and summer schools are being abol- 
ished, to the end that school expenditures may 
be kept within available school revenues. 


Notwithstanding the traditional faith of the 
American people in education and the general 
recognition of its importance, the school budget 
comes in for major consideration in any econ- 
omy program, because it represents from 25% 
to 40% of the total appropriations in our mu- 
nicipalities. 


Those who are looking for means of tax re- 
duction apparently see in education only an 
enterprise costing in the neighborhood of $2,- 
500,000,000 a year; an enterprise requiring 
about one-fourth of the total national tax bill 
and about two-fifths of the taxes collected by 
state and local governments. 


They appear to overlook certain facts; namely, 
that the United States pays less taxes in pro- 
portion to national income than any other civ- 
ilized country; the fact that public school ex- 
penditures claim less than three cents out of 
every dollar of national income; the fact that 
teachers’ salaries are lower than those paid 
to the average gainfully employed person; and 
finally, the fact that effective education is an 
investment of vital concern to national welfare. 


Through the reductions in school appropria- 
tions that have already taken place, the effi- 
ciency of the present educational program of 
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the public schools of America cannot be main- 
tained, and the educational welfare of the chil- 
dren threatens to be impaired. 

The present financial depression has 
produced one of the most alarming 
dilemmas in American history. On the 
one hand, because of an unplanned eco- 


nomic system, the nation witnesses fac- 
tories in which the wheels do not turn, 
farms that lie fallow, and an army of un- 
employed, not only idle but actually fac- 
ing want, while on the other hand, the 
nation is abundantly supplied with raw 
materials and implements of production, 
amply provided with competent labor, 
and inhabited with a population con- 
stituting the world’s greatest market. 


This unplanned economic system has brought 
ruin to business and industry and produced 
want in many homes of America, and now 
threatens to imperil the education of the next 
generation. Business depends for its success 
on the educational training in the public schools. 


Industry looks to the public schools to pro- 
vide trained workers. The economic disaster 
that now confronts the American people should 
not be permitted to visit its effect on the next 
generation. The efficiency and the general wel- 
fare of the next generation depend to a large 
extent on the amount, character and quality 
of the education that it is now receiving in 
the public schools. 


‘ N THATEVER we want the citizens of the 

next generation to know or to be able to 
do must be included in the educational program 
of the present day. Close the educational insti- 
tutions and cease other forms of systematic 
instruction, and the next generation will be 
illiterate. Delay in the development of other 
municipal activities may only cause inconven- 
ience for a time; but time lost in providing 
an adequate program of education for the child 
can never be made up, either by the school 
system or by the child. 

Education has been well called the “debt 
eternal” which one generation owes the next 
generation. 

With world politics and economics in a state 
of confusion, it is imperative that the children 
of today shall suffer no check in their educa- 
tional growth if they are to meet and solve 
effectively the problems that will face them 
as citizens. The nation should see to it that the 
boys and girls now in our schools shall leave 
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them for the school of life possessed of that 
knowledge, that power to think straight, and 
those citizenship that are essential 
to the preservation of democracy itself. 

Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld, of the Den- 
ver Public Schools, sent a questionnaire on Sep- 
tember 1, 1931, concerning salary schedules and 
budgets to ninety cities throughout the United 
States having a population in excess of 100,- 
000. He tabulated the results on October 27, 
at which time sixty returns were in from points 
throughout the country. 


ideals of 


The study shows salary schedule conditions 
for 1931-32 in the sixty cities with over 100,000 
population to be as follows: 

39 out of the 60 cities have given the regular 
salary and made no reduc- 


increments have 


tions. 

9 cities have given the regular salary incre- 
ments and then taken a percentage reduction 
on all salaries. 

12 cities did not grant the automatic increases 
on the salary schedule for this year. 

The nine cities where salaries were reduced 
were: 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Detroit, Michigan 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 
San Antonio, Texas 

Toledo, Ohio 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The reductions in salaries run all the 
from 3% to 15%. 
The twelve cities in which automatic increases 


were not granted this year were: 


way 


Des Moines, Iowa 

El Paso, Texas 

Flint, Michigan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Los Angeles, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Newark, New Jersey 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Peoria, Illinois 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wichita, Kansas 


Of the sixty cities reporting, seventeen have 
total budgets larger than last year. Forty-three 
of the cities have total budgets smaller than 
they had during the last school year. 


N the study made on “Educational Econo- 
mies in California” for the Committee by 
Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, Director of Research 
for the California Teachers Association, by 
means of sending out questionnaires to all city, 
county, and district superintendents, and to all 
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high school principals, the results were tabu- 
lated when only 66 replies had been returned. 


Forty-six of the 66 indicated that special 
economy programs were under way. The 66 
reports received and tabulated show that only 
in four places in the state were salaries being 
reduced this year. Three reductions were re- 
ported by county superintendents and one by 
a high school principal. 


Many places show increase in teacher load, 
and various economies in all lines of educa- 
tional expenditure. Dr. Staffelbach’s report 
points out the fact that the teaching profession 
throughout the state needs to be alert to the 
need for permanent reform in state educational 
finance. Certain irrefutable facts need to be 


kept in mind. 

The most important work of any so- 
] e ciety is the education of its young. The 
children of all the people are being given mod- 
ern educational opportunities, not out of gen- 
erosity or philanthropy, but out of sheer social 
necessity. Educational costs have increased in 
the past, and they will continue to increase. 
The functions of the school will be broadened, 
and the social significance of its work will grow. 

There is no lack of economic ability on 
z. the part of the people of California in 


the aggregate to support education as it needs 
to be supported in order to meet the needs of 


present-day society. 

Present methods of raising money for 
3. schools are inequitable. They tax the 
property rather than the wealth of the state. 
The tax on real estate and personal property 
is unjust. The reasons for retaining it are only 
two: (a) inertia of tradition, (b) unwillingness 
of interested parties to assume their fair share 
of the tax load. 

The property tax, at least in a very large 
measure, should be given up, and a tax on all 
personal incomes, graduated to adjust the load 
to the ability of the individual, should be sub- 
stituted for it. 


School people need to keep constantly in mind 
that local property must be freed from a large 
share of its tax burden. 


LL school people in California, including 

teachers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents, must get a clear realization of the 
economic situation through which we are now 
passing. We must all keep in mind that the 
protection of the educational interests of the 
school child is our main task. This, however, 
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must be done with a keen realization of the 
economic situation. 

It is a time when every teacher must assume 
full responsibility for her place in society. She 
is not a parasite living on society, rendering 
a service for which she is paid and then with- 
drawing from society, nor is she an overlord 
owning the room in which she teaches, but if 
she is to play her part in our professional or- 
ganization in helping to meet the economic 
situation which we face, she must assume her 
rightful place as a member of the local society 
in which she is living. 

She is not only teaching school; she is one of 
the educated members of society that must help 
meet all social and economic problems. To shirk 
any responsibiitty in helping to meet the general 
situation which we face is being untrue to the 
best interests of our profession and to the vital 
interests of society. 


S school people, we must realize that the 
Bisces and taxpayers own and operate 
the schools, and that most of them are inter- 
ested in doing everything that is most value 
to the children attending the schools. We as 
school people must lead the way educationally 
and must let the people know what we are 
doing, why we are doing it, and how much it 
is costing. 


As school people, we own just as much of 
our local school system as we pay taxes to 
support. If we are not paying taxes to help 
support the school system in which we are 
working, we are only hired help working for 
the parents and taxpayers of our city. 


Whether we are part owners of our local 
schools or not, we are employed by our stock- 
holders—the people—to lead the way in every- 
thing that has to do with the best educational 
interests of our children. In doing this, it must 
be done as economically as is consistent with 
the best educational interests of the children. 


The economic situation which we are facing 
gives us the opportunity, yes, forces us to face 
our situations, to weigh everything that we are 
doing to make sure that it is worth doing, and 
to evaluate it from an economic standpoint to 
make sure that it is being done in the best way 
possible, at the least cost commensurate with 
efficiency. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Economies 
in Education, I am going to ask you some ques- 
tions without making any attempts to answer 
them. The Committee believes that the most 
worth-while economies can be made in educa- 
tion in each local district where the school 
people are working with all the other citizens 
in the community in facing the facts as they 
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actually exist in an effort to economize wherever 
possible, provided it does not do injury to the 
best educational interests of the girls and boys. 


RE you in your local situation wasting any 
money on insurance ? 


Are you handling the purchasing of supplies 
in a way that gets the best possible returns for 
the least money? 

Are you sure that your accounting and care 
of supplies is not allowing in any of your schools 
material to be hoarded and piled up rather than 
used? This is a good time to make sure that all 
storerooms have nothing in them except actual 
material needed for the best educational inter- 
ests of the children this year. 

Are your maintenance and repair men giving 
your schools one hundred cents for each dollar 
spent? 

What about your teaching load? Is your high 
school teacher working with a small group of 
well-matured students while your primary teacher 
struggles with a large group of children that 
cannot be taught effectively except by giving a 
great deal of individual attention to each child? 

Is the teaching load equally distributed even 
among your high school teachers? 

How much money are you wasting on study 
halls ? 

How much money are you wasting in attempt- 
ing to teach children dead subects? 

The answer to these and numerous other 
vital questions that have to do with economies 
in education will be solved only by each local 
group facing the facts squarely. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Willard E. Givens, Eva Holmes 

Chairman Charles C. Hughes 
Lewis E. Adams Louis P. Linn 
L. E. Chenoweth Lavinia McMurdo 
Henry G. Clement Ruth Newby 
A. O. Cooperrider Edith E. Pence 
B. F. Enyeart Morgan N. Smith 
Edward L. Hardy Herman A. Spindt 

The report was received as a progress report 
and ordered placed on file. 

Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ethics and Professional Growth, re- 
ported for her committee as follows: 

S a basis for further action of this com- 
mittee the committee wishes to submit the 
following: 

(1) that the work of similar committees in 
the state in the past be assembled and summar- 
ized; 

(2) that it be the aim of this committee to 
help stimulate, encourage and further develop 
an ethical consciousness in the teaching force; 

(3) that the committee collect and summarize 
methods and technique of professional growth 
existing now in the various sections; and 

(4) that they solicit suggestions bearing on 
this general problem. 
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The Committee on Financing Public Educa- 
tion, through its chairman Frank A. Henderson, 
that the wished to report 
progress. 


stated committee 

Speaking for the committee, Mr. Henderson 
stated that they 
posals made in some of the sections; first, that 


were in agreement with pro- 


a larger proportion of school costs should be 
shifted to the state; second, a program of equal- 
ization; third, an income tax as a new source 
of revenue. 

He also appreciation of the 
proposals made by the Farm Bureau and Real 
and trusted that C. T. A. 
co-operate carrying out 


There being no objection, the 


expressed his 
Estate Association 
might with them in 
their projects. 
report was received as a report of progress. 

Mrs. Eugenia West Jones reported for the 
Kindergarten-Primary Schools Committee that 
a research study was being made covering re- 
tardation in the first, second and third grades 
which would be ready for submission to the 
State Council at its April meeting. She pre- 
sented to the members of the Council a report 
of publications on activity work for use of kin- 
dergarten and primary teachers: 


Publications on Aspects of Activity Work 
Given by Miss Marion H 


Association 
1931. 


Dunbar at the California Kinder- 
Los Angeles, No- 


garten Primary Convention in 


vember 27 


Course of Study for the Public Schools of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 
Book 


1925. 


one—Early Elementary Department— 


The Social Studies in the Elementary School 
Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger, 425 West 

123rd St., New York City. 
Excellent—a tentative course 
suggested list of units and 

units for various grades. 
Single copies, 
In quantities of 50 or 


of study with 
description of 


50ce. 

more, 40c. 

Curriculum Making in an Elementary School 
Tippet and Others—Ginn & Co., 1927. 
complete account now available of 
making in a new school. 


James S. 
The most 
curriculum 


Chap. IlI—Criteria for Selecting Units of 
W ork. 
Chap. V and VI—Detailed Descriptions of 


Units of Work. 
Lists of Other Units for Each Grade. 


The Educational Value of Scientific Toys 
(Ph. D. Thesis) 
Morris Meister—Bureau of 
Teachers College, 1923. 
Materials for science and equipment for edu- 
play. 


Publications— 


cative 
Pupil Activities in the Elementary Grades 


Miss Ruby Minor—Supervisor, Berkeley. 





Kindergarten Curriculum 
Berkeley, 1931. 
Kindergarten Primary Course of Study 
San Francisco. 
An Activity Program in the Social Studies 
San Francisco. 
School Activities and Equipment 
Rose B. Knox. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 
The most complete collection of information 
concerning materials for school activities; 
scientific, social, constructive, English and 
reading, artistic and recreational; also ma- 
terials for library, museum, exhibit and gen- 
eral school use. A valuable appendix of 
addresses, lists and sources. 
Teacher’s Guide to Child Development—1930 
California State Department of Education. 
Publications Los Angeles City School District 
Kindergarten Primary Division. Dr. M. Madi- 
lene Ververka—Head Supervisor. 





The Place of Units in Course of Study 
Construction 
Dr. H. B. Bruner—Consultant S. Dakota Cur- 
riculum Revision Program, Teachers College, 
New York City. 
Bulletin No. 2—1930. 
E. C. Giffen, State 
South Dakota. 
Part I—Classifications and Illustrations of Six 
Types of Course of Study Units. 
Six different types of course of study units: 
1. Units of Unplanned Experience. 

A Unit that starts with an 

worth-while, whole-hearted purposeful 

experience and is allowed to eventuate 
in whatever subject matter it will. 

3. The Theme or Generalization Unit. 

4. A Unit in which the teacher determines 
in advance the information or skills she 
thinks the pupils need and consciously 
plan activities which will eventuate in 
the desired ends. 

5. Subject matter Units 
tion. 

6. The drill or topic Unit. 

Part Il—Suggestions for Writing a Course of 

Study Unit in the Fields Containing 
Content which Contributes Directly to 
the Understanding of Basic Generaliza- 
tions or Themes. 

An Adventure with Children 
Mary H. Lewis, Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Popular and interesting account of how some 
children with their teachers built and 
equipped a school. 

Adventuring with Twelwe Year Olds 
Leila V. Stott, Greenberg Publisher, Inc., 1927. 
Chapter XI—Detailed description of the writ- 
ing and giving of a play about miners. 

Eight Year Old Merchants 
Leila V. Stott. 

The Child Centered School 
Rugg and Shumaker, World Book Co., 1928. 

Curriculum Studies in the Second Grade 
Katherine L. Keelor, Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
Interesting development of the Unit, “making 
a play city.” 

Publications of Kindergarten First Grade De- 
partment 

Teachers College, New York. 


Superintendent, Pierre, 
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involving correla- 
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Publications of Department of Curriculum 
Research 
Dr. Bruner, Teachers College, New York. 
Lists of Generalizations (mimeographed). 
Publications of Horace Mann School 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New 


York. 
Detailed descriptions of units of work. 
Music 
Experimental Practice in the City and Country 
School 


Caroline Pratt and Lulu E. 
Dutton & Co., 1924. 
Seven year old musical activities. 
Creative Music in the Home 
Satis N. Coleman, Volume III of Master Li- 
brary, 1927. 
Leavis and Meyers Co., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Creative Musie for Schools—1925 
Satis N. Coleman, published by Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, 3rd to 6th grade. 
Creative Music for Children—1922 
Satis N. Coleman, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Rhythm, Music and Education 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1921—Emile 
Jaques Daleroze. 
Chap. II—The Reform of Music Teaching in 
the Schools. 
Chap. V—Music and the Child. 
Chap. VIII—Music, Joy and the School. 
Art 
The Beginnings of Art in the Public School 
Margaret Mathias—Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 
Good suggestions for art materials. 
The Child as Artist 
Franz Cizek, Cizek Exhibit, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, 1920. 
Leaflet explaining ideas of Cizek concerning 
art expression of the child. 
The Francis W. Parker School, 
Avenue, Chicago. 
Studies in Education. 
Milwaukee State Normal Training School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Creative Activities in the First Grade, 1926. 
Creative Activities in the Second Grade, 1926. 
Building a theater. 
Creative Activities in the Eighth Grade, 1926. 
Giving a Christmas Play. 


Literature 


Wright, E. P. 


330 Webster 


Creative Youth 
Hughes Mearns, Doubleday Doran & Co., 1925. 
Creative Power 
Hughes Mearns, Doubleday Doran & Co. 
An Experiment with a Project Corriculum 
Ellsworth Collings, Macmillan Co., 1925. 
Dramatic Expression Through Literature. 


Albert M. Shaw, chairman of the Committee 
on Leaves of Absence, gave the following report: 


Leave of Absence 


HIS report will include four main headings 
or topics as follows: 

I. A copy of the law which permits granting 
leave of absence with pay to certificated employ- 
ees of the state school system for study and 
travel for the purpose of professional improve- 
ment, 

Il. A summary of the history and principal 
provisions of the law. 

Ill. A suggested plan for putting the law 
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into operation through the action of local super- 
intendents and boards of education. 

IV. Recommendations including also a con- 
sideration of the law which grants sick leave 
compensation. 


The Law 
Assembly Bill No. 446 
CHAPTER 760 

An act to add new sections to the School Code 
to be numbered 5.722 and 5.723 providing for 
the granting of leaves of absence to certifi- 
cated employees of school districts for the 
purpose of permitting study or travel by such 
employees. 

(Approved by the Governor, June 12, 1931.) 
The people of the State of California do enact 

as follows: 

Section 1. A new section is hereby added to 
the School Code to be numbered 5.722 and to 
read as follows: 

5.722. The governing board of any school dis- 
trict, of any type or class, including junior col- 
lege districts, shall have the power, subject to 
the provisions of this section, to grant any em- 
ployee of the district employed in a position 
requiring certification qualifications, a leave of 
absence for not to exceed one year for the pur- 
pose of permitting study or travel by said em- 
ployee which will benefit the schools and pupils 
of the district. 

No leave of absence shall be granted to any 
employee under this section who has not ren- 
dered service to the district for at least seven 
consecutive years preceding the granting of such 
leave, of which period at least one year shall 
have been so served after this act shall have 
taken effect, and not more than one such leave of 
absence shall be granted in each seven-year 
period. The governing board granting said leave 
of absence shall have the power, subject to the 
rules and regulations of the state board of edu- 
cation, to prescribe the standards of service 
which shall entitle the employee to such leave 
of absence. Said leave of absence shall not be 
considered as a break in the continuity of serv- 
ice toward retirement under this code except 
that such leave of absence shall not be counted 
as a year of service toward retirement under 
this code. 

Every employee granted a leave of absence 
under the provisions of this section may be 
required to perform such services and may re- 
ceive such compensation during such leave as 
the governing board of the district, with the 
approval of the county superintendent of schools, 
and the employee may agree upon in writing, 
but such compensation shall be the difference 
between the salary of the employee on leave 
and the salary of a substitute teacher in the 
position which the employee held prior to the 
granting of such leave. 

Such compensation as may be granted by the 
governing board to said employee on leave shall 
be paid in two equal annual installments during 
the first two years of service rendered in the 
employ of said governing board following the 
return of the employee from said leave of ab- 
sence. 

At the expiration of the leave of absence of 
said employee, he shall, unless he otherwise 
agrees, be reinstated in the position held by him 
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at the time of the granting of the leave of 
absence. 

Sec. 2. 
School Code to be 
as follows: 

5.723. Both the governing board of any dis- 
trict and the district shall be freed from any 
liability for the payment of any compensation 
or damages now or hereafter provided by law 
for the death or injury of any employee of the 


district employed in a position requiring certifi- 


A new section is hereby added to the 
numbered 5.723 and to read 


cation qualifications when the death or injury 
occurs While said employee is on any leave of 
absence granted under the provisions of this 


article. 
II. Summary of History and Provisions 


Introduced in the Legislature January 19, 
1931, as A. B. 446, Williamson. 

Approved by the Governor June 12, 
and became Chapter 760. 


1931, 


Adds new sections to the school code to be 
numbered 5.722 and 5.723 and provides for 
granting leaves of absence to certificated em- 
ployees of school districts for the purpose of 
permitting study or travel. 


Governing boards of school districts of every 
type and class including junior college districts 
shall have the power to grant such leave. 

Leave to be granted shall not exceed one 
year. 

Study and travel must be of such nature as 
to be of benefit to the schools and pupils of 
the district. 

Leave of absence shall not be granted to any 
employee who has not given service to the 
district for a period of at least seven consecu- 
tive years preceding the granting of such leave. 

One year of this period must have been so 
served after the law shall have taken effect. 

Not more than one such leave may be 
granted in each seven year period. 

The governing board which grants the leave 
of absence shall have the power, subject to 
the rules and regulations of the state board of 
education, to prescribe the standards of service 
which shall entitle the employee to such leave 
of absence. 

The leave of absence shall not be counted as 
a break in the continuity of service toward re- 
tirement, but such leave shall not be counted 
as a year of service toward retirement. 

The employee granted such leave may be 
required to perform such service and may re- 
ceive such compensation as the governing board 
of the district and the employee may agree 
upon in writing. 

This agreement, however, is subject to the 
approval of the county superintendent of 
schools, and the compensation shall be the dif- 


ference between the salary of the employee 
on leave and that of a substitute teacher in the 
position which the employee held prior to the 
granting of the leave. 


The compensation shall be paid to the em- 
ployee in two equal annual installments during 
the first two years of service rendered in the 
employ of the governing board following the 
return of the employee from the leave of ab- 
sence. 


Upon his return to service, the employee, un- 
less he otherwise agrees, shall be reinstated 
in the position held by him previous to the 
leave of absence. 


The governing board and the district shall 
be freed from any liability for payment of com- 
pensation or damages for the death or injury 
of the employee during the leave of absence. 


III. Plan for Operation 


A recommended procedure for consideration 
by boards of education for granting leave of 
absence to certificated employees for study, 
travel and professional improvement. 


1. Leave of absence for study and travel to 
be granted by the board of education of the 
school district after recommendation by the city 
or district superintendent of schools. 


2. Leave shall be granted only upon written 
application of the employee which application 
shall include a constructive plan for study and 
professional improvement. 


3. Leave shall be granted to any certificated 
employee of the teaching or administrative staff. 


4. Leave shall be for a full year or less, 
according to the needs of the applicant. 


5. Regular salary increments shall be granted 
for the time of absence the same as for regular 
service in the schools. 


6. Those on leave should make such reports 
for the time as the superintendent and the 
board of education may require. 


7. If a larger number apply for leave of ab- 
sence in a district than can be accommodated 
at one time, consideration of the following qual- 
ifications should determine precedence: 

(A) Submission by applicants of the most 
definite, constructive and educationally progres- 
sive plan for use of the time, keeping in mind 


the ultimate benefits to the educational system 
of which the applicant is a member. 


(B) Reasonable and equitable distribution 
among the different schools and departments of 
the system of those taking leave of absence. 

8. Those who take leave of absence should 
be permitted to choose for use of the time from 
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a variety of educational activities, such as col- 
lege and university work, travel, research, social 
service, community service, music, art, etc. 

9. It is understood that the legal provisions 
of the law shall be followed, and included as a 
part of this report. 

10. Sabbatical leave may well be adopted 
by school systems for the professional improve- 
ment of the employee and the consequent bene- 
fits accruing thereby to the educational system. 


IV. Recommendations 


Since A. B. 447 (Williamson) is also a leave 
of absence measure, we feel that it is within the 
province and duties of this committee to con- 
sider this new law at least briefly and would 
hereby recommend that a careful study of the 
law, chapter 337, be made with a view to cor- 
recting some features of the law which do not 
seem to be operating with entire satisfaction. 

We recommend that this report be published 
in the Sierra Educational News, and other state 
and local educational journals. 

We also recommend to Superintendents and 
3oards of Education the consideration of the 
adoption of this suggested plan with such 
changes as will adapt it to their local needs 
and conditions, so as to permit leave of absence 
to teachers during the coming school year 
when the law becomes fully operative. 

Respectfully submitted by the following mem- 
bers of the committee: 


Beulah B. Coward 
Mrs. Hortense B. 
MacKeever 


Gladys Moorhead 
Thaddeus H. Rhodes 
Albert M. Shaw, 
Chairman 
The report was ordered received as part of 
the records for future study. 


Greetings from the State Department 


At this time Dr. Gwinn called upon Mr. Sam 
H. Cohn, who was present as proxy for Honor- 
able Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for a message from the State 
Department of Education. Mr. Cohn then spoke 
as follows: 


It is rather an embarrassing position to try 
to speak for some other person, particularly 
when that person has a personality which draws 
to him everyone with whom he comes in con- 
tact. Mr. Kersey is very regretful of his inabil- 
ity to be here. It seems this meeting comes 
each year just when the Superintendent is called 
to Washington by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Before Mr. Kersey left he asked me to 
reiterate to you his intense interest in what 
education must do in the State of California. 

To Superintendent Kersey I am sure there 
is no such thing as classroom teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors and superintendents any more 
than there are arbitrary distinctions in a family 
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that has a harmonious home life. The absence 
of any one is destructive to the happiness of all. 

If ever there has been a time in the history 
of California Teachers Association when it is 
highly essential that every member must recog- 
nize his or her responsibility toward every other 
individual in his profession, now is the time. 

We are facing (with every other individual 
in the state, nation, and world at large) certain 
difficulties and adversities, but I do feel there 
is something worth-while in adversity if it 
brings us close enough to work shoulder-to- 
shoulder and to make every kinship real. 

Nothing else confronts the whole teaching 
profession so intimately as our duty in pro- 
tecting the welfare and interests of the chil- 
dren of the state. We can not afford to have 
any petty differences in our problems except 
in the light of the larger problem that con- 
fronts us to do. I don’t know very much about 
the gift-bearing Greeks, but I am always sus- 
picious of that person who has a cure for my 
ills without knowing just what my ills may be. 

I believe as teachers, principals and adminis- 
trators, it behooves us to be interested to the 
point of listening to every one. Looking at the 
problem as it affects not only you as an indi- 
vidual but you as a citizen, and if you possess 
that most essential quality of the teachers— 
leadership—you will not be stampeded into fol- 
lowing any individual or accepting any proposal 
for the treatment of your ills which you know 
better than he who offers a prescription. 

It behooves us to be exceedingly cautious. 
It is essential that we shall be thoroughly united 
and this next legislature calls for us to put 
aside the smaller matters of legislation and con- 
centrate on those more essential matters which 
shall guarantee that the funds which shall sup- 
port the schools of this state shall not be di- 
verted and that the burden shall fall upon those 
people who can honestly bear the burden of 
taxation. 

(Continued on Page 34) 


. 


The various school papers of San Diego city 
schools, including the “High Tide,” the ‘‘Russ,” 
and the “Cardinal,” issued special American edu- 
cation week editions, which featured those as- 
pects of the public schools which are of interest 
to the general public. 

There were special articles upon. school 
finance and upon the many services which the 
public schools render to the community. 

* 2 2 


Professor Fletcher Harper Swift of the School 
of Education, University of California at Berke- 
ley, delivered a series of addresses on public 
school finance at the Idaho Education Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting held in Boise, Idaho, in 
November. 


Thanks to his school manual 
ning class, this boy has 
built an actual scale-model 
t-boat that runs and is 


MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Stimulates 
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MODEL BOAT BUILDING 


3y JoHN ABBOTT 
Manual Training Teacher, Hollywood High School 


Epiror1aL Note: The following article (con- 
cerning a noteworthy line of California-built 
boatlets for boys) is herewith presented to Cali- 
fornia manual training and shop teachers, and 
to all those who have to do with the activities 
of boyhood, with the thought that this material 
will serve to stimulate and enrich both the school 
and the letsure-time programs. 


” = * 


For many years boys have derived pleasure 
from building yachts and sailing craft of every 
description. Some of these boats are designed 
after famous vessels in racing history. Many are 
built according to original ideas of what yachts 
should be to attain high sailing efficiency 


With all this enthusiasm, however, only in 
recent years have boys attempted to build 
motor-boats, due in part to the difficulty in 
getting suitable motors. 


The principal drawback to ready-made motor- 
boats, from the boy’s viewpoint, has been the 
lack of realistic design employed by most 
manufacturers of toy boats. Toy motor-boats 
are usually highly colored tin shells, warty with 
“gingerbread” decorations which immediately 





stamp them as being merely toys. Against the 
trim hulls and rigging of graceful sailing craft, 
these tin toys have failed to attract the fancy 
of the practical-minded boy. 


Now comes a native California yacht-designer, 
Samuel Orkin, exponent of progressive educa- 
tion and daring enough to experiment with 
motor-boats as a hobby for boys and girls. 
He created scale models of popular types of 
speed-boats, sea-sleds and cabin-cruisers. 


He built them (about 28 inches long) with 
thin, strong, wood hulls over sturdy wooden 
frames. The hardware and fittings were repro- 
duced in exact miniature of those used on full- 
sized boats. 


The model boats were painted in harmonious 
colors and really looked like the big boats at 
the yacht harbor. When boys saw them skim 
over the water at a speed of more than 150 feet 
a minute and run for eight minutes and more, 
the lads knew that these were real boats. 


The neighborhood demand soon spread city- 
wide, and the Hollywood inventor found himself 
in the “model” business. Thus originated a 
widely known California line of scale-model 
motor-boats, called ‘“Orkincraft.” 
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INCE the first Orkincraft was completed 
Sand tested last spring in a Hollywood lake, 
these trim little boats have become _ world- 
famous. Mr. Orkin interested Calwis Industries, 
with headquarters at Beverly Hills, in produc- 
ing Orkincraft on a large scale to bring them 
within a popular price range. Thousands have 
been built and shipped to all parts of the United 
States and abroad. 

The makers of Orkincraft have amplified the 
regular series with “knocked-down” models for 
boys and girls to assemble according to their 
own ideas. 

The results are striking evidence that in the 
past the American boy’s preference for sailing 
models has been due to the fact that until 
these new motor-boats were designed and made 
available, there was no reliable motive power 
for home-made motor-boats. 

Now that is all 
Orkin motor is built to ‘ 
It is stronger than the i 
ing-machine motor, yet 
that it fits into a small 


changed. The 
do hard work. 
largest talk- 
so compact 
boat. 
All parts are die-cast 

from heavy-gauge ft | 
assembled with the f | 


or stamped 
metal and are 
same preci- 








George Washington 


Roy Casares, Pupil, Sixth Grade, 
First Street School, Los Angeles 


UR independence he won from England 
which is across the sea, 


And in this beautiful land, now the land of the 
free, 


All over the country his name did ring, 

“George Washington,” mothers to their babies 
did sing. 

“George Washington,” said the crops which the 
kind earth yields, 


“George Washington,” said fathers to their sons 
in the fields. 
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sion and care as is a real motor. All measure- 
ments are within 1/1000th of an inch. This 
motor is fitted with a double-reduction gear, 
so that a child can wind it with ease and 
safety. The motor is fitted with pulley and 
auxiliary gear on the main drive-shaft, so that 
it can be used as a power-plant for operating 
mechanical toys. 


ALWIS INDUSTRIES, of Beverly Hills, 
C manufacturers of Orkincraft, to encourage 
interest in these motor-driven boats, co-operates 
with manual training teachers by giving them 
suggestions that will be helpful to their boat- 
building classes. 

This firm supplies a handsomely prepared 
panelboard, fitted with samples of all miniature 
fittings and hardware, used in adding finishing 
touches to the motor-boats and yacht models. 
The regular price of the panelboard and acces- 
sories is $25.00, but the company supplies this 
to manual training departments at cost, $5 plus 
transportation. 


Here is one of the more elaborate 
models which any boy, proficient 
in manual training, can make and 
finish off with Orkincraft parts 


Business Letters 


ALPH LESLIE JOHNS, of Glendale 

Junior College, has written a textbook, 
put out by the Gregg Publishing Company, on 
business letters—their functions, principles and 
composition. 

The primary objective of this new text places 
the emphasis on the practical use of creditable 
English in effective, up-to-date business let- 
ters. 

Many texts in this field show students cor- 
rect English forms. The Johns text goes much 
further; it makes the student actually do the 
thing to be learned and repeat his efforts until 
he is able to write effective business letters of 
all kinds. 
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Miss Swope’s Summer School 


ZANNA Oscoop, Los Angeles 


ies iinsin thanks to you we say 
As schoolward we'll be going 

For each inspiring noble thought 

We've had to over-flowing. 


For here has been a life of song, 
Inspired by love abounding 

With friendliness and right good will 
Our lives and spirit rounding. 


There’s nothing of its kind I know 
The world and country o’er 

Where experts “iron the creases out” 
And lead to the open door. 


Our vision gained from sparkling founts 
Gives leaven to our hearts 

That each may build in his fine way 
With the light that it imparts. 


C. T. A. Council Meeting 


(Continued from Page 31) 


The President then called on E. I. Cook, 
chairman of the Committee on  Profes- 
sional Reading, for his report. Mr. Cook re- 
ported that the first meeting of the committee 
had been held that morning, that the commit- 
tee had agreed on certain principles, and that 
it would have a definite report for the next 
meeting of the Council. 


J. CLOUD, chairman of the Public Rela- 
® tions Committee, reported as follows: 


Public Relations 


VIDENCE exists on all sides that the 

schools should give much more attention 
than formerly to the cultivation of Public Re- 
lations. One type of evidence is that the edu- 
cational press these days is teeming with 
articles on this theme; and new books are ap- 
pearing. 

It is not opportune at this moment to discuss 
at length the background conditions which 
have contributed to this need of interpreting 
the school program to the public—of giving 
the people a better understanding of what we 
are doing in the schools, why we are doing it, 
and of how well we are doing it. Considera- 
tions of that kind will enter into the delibera- 
tions and later reports of this committee. 

1. The objectives of this committee are 
threefold: 

(a) to maintain harmonious relations between 


the Association and the general public. 

(b) to interpret the aims and program and 
activities of the Association to the public and 
to other state organizations. 

(c) to interpret to the Association the state- 
ments, criticisms and viewpoints of the public 
and of other state organizations. 


2. The program of activities of this com- 
mittee will comprise: 

(a) the maintenance of friendly relationships 
with other state societies and with the general 
public, with a view to an effective co-ordination 
of effort. 

(b) a study of the research papers issued by 
the California Teachers Association and all im- 
portant Council committee reports, with a view 
to popularizing these important materials and 
making them available to the general public. 

The committee recommends that study 
groups be organized in the immediate future 
in communities throughout the state for the 
purpose of making special studies of those 
major educational matters which are to come 
before the 1933 state legislature. 

The committee also endorses the recom- 
mendation of the Southern Section Council to 
the Board of Directors of the C. T. A. that the 
services of an expert publicity director be 
engaged. 

The motion was seconded by Miss Beulah Cow- 
ard and carried. 

Dr. Gwinn asked the secretary to report to 
the members of the Council on the discussion 
of this matter which had taken place in the 
Board meeting the evening before. 


Secretary Cloud reported that a new handbook 
for teachers and trustees would be ready by 
February and that research bulletins printed by 
the Association contained many pertinent facts 
which might be given local color and used by 
local organizations in publicity campaigns. 

Miss Mary F. Mooney, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Radio Edueation, reported that the 
committee had had its first meeting and hoped 
to report progress at the next meeting of the 
Council. Miss Mooney moved that the State 
Council endorse the activities of the National 
Committee of Education by Radio. The motion 
was seconded by A. J. Cloud and carried. 

Earl G. Gridley, chairman of the Retirement 
Committee, reported as follows: 


Retirement 


= the State Council: 


This report will be in two parts: One having 
to do with the operation of California’s present 
Retirement Law, and second, a report on perti- 
nent statements made by George B. Buck which 
has been requested by several members of the 
Retirement Committee and others. 


Report on California’s Present Retirement Law— 
September 30, 1931: 

1. Names on payroll June 30, 1931 .504 

Died or resumed teaching............ 13 


Net payroll June 30, 19$31........ 1,491 
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New names added at end of Sep- 


UPN oeccee oe 73 
Names on payroll September 

Di! Re Re dicaccececnnccakttadbitinatiniesndictaiain 1,564 
Disabled annuitants.............. waa 413 
Service annuitants .................... inc, 
cade Seecatiha es 1,564 
Annuities granted to September 

edie dae ccistaeiacendecaanaxs 2,306 
Names on payroll September 30, 

iti tig aidan 1,564 
Died or resumed teaching since 

SUGS sided heii 742 
On payroll September 30, 1931.. 1,564 
On payroll September 30, 1930.. 1,479 
Net growth for past year............ 85 
Number of teachers in Califor- 
IG: TOS9= LOO onc n an asicsenn nae 46,537 
Estimated number of teachers 

in California 1930-1931.............. 48,132 


Mr. Walter Morgan’s office reports that the 
number 48,132 is the latest count available 
and does not necessarily agree with the 
number of contributors to the Retirement 
Fund. During a year, a teaching position 
may have several teachers working in it. 
This would tend to increase the number of 
contributors. Approximately 900 teachers in 
the State are not contributing to the Fund 
owing to the fact that when the law was 
established in 1913 they elected not to con- 
tribute to it. 

Income from Inheritance Tax 


i Re a ee ee ...... § 659,011.31 
Income from Inheritance Tax 

SOO SESS cote 582,350.53 
Amount invested October 31, 

DIU ~ snkcicizsdnnniennatainiaatonatiecmaten 5,614,133.69 


George B. Buck’s Statements Before the 
Finance Committee 


April 7, 1931— 


i 


rn 


A $500.00 retirement allowance is about 20% 
of a full salary and is out of line with the 
standard 50% retirement allowance which is 
in effect in Massachusetts, Maryland, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Out of an $86,000,000.00 payroll, probably 
$10,000,000.00 is paid to teachers over sixty 
years of age. 

A wise policy would ask the State to reserve 
an amount equal to 3% or 4% of the payroll 
to be used in increasing the efficiency of the 
teachers over sixty years of age to whom 
12% of the payroll is given. 

The normal annual cost to the State for 
each beginning teacher would be $61.15. 

The reserve from the State would provide an 
annual pension of $600.00 or one-fourth of a 
full salary. 

The teacher’s annual deposit of 4% of her 
salary would accumulate at 4% interest to 
one-fourth of a full salary. 

The State’s contribution of one-fourth sal- 
ary plus the teacher’s deposit of one-fourth 
salary would give a retirement allowance 
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equal to the standard half pay now in effect 
in many states and with many business con- 
cerns. 

8. If the accrued liability for present teachers 
and for present pensioners is included in the 
State’s contribution, the rate would be 5.9% 
for a limited number of years, probably 
twenty or thirty years, until present pen- 
sioners and present teachers passed out of 
the picture. 

9. The annual cost to the State to increase the 
retirement allowance of present pensioners 
from $500 to $900 is $526,000.00. 

10. The annual cost of Senate Bill 
No. 260 including $1,191,000.00 
annually for the accrued lia- 
bility factor would be.................... $3,822,000.00 
Adding the cost for increases 
to present pensioners would be 526,000.00 
Foetal annual cost....u..2.......... . $4,348,000.00 
Doubling this amount for the 
biennium would make the to- 

Ne riences Seca ee Nee 8,696,000.00 
Deducting estimated receipts 
from Inheritance Tax for the 
DD sissies ak a, 1,353,000.00 
Leaving an appropriation for 
the biennivue ................. cpus acai $7,343,000.00 

11. If teachers with 15 years of experience 
should retire and withdraw their deposits, 
the State would be in a better financial con- 
dition, since the State would be relieved of 
the accrued liability costs for these teachers. 
In other words, the retirement of a teacher 
and the addition of a new one would serve 
to stabilize the fund rather than to weaken 
it. 

12. A margin of safety rather than a margin 
of danger is provided in the estimates. Mr. 
Buck estimated the accrued liability of the 
new bill at $64,000,000.00 and the accrued 
liability for the present law at $50,000,000.00. 


Three recommendations of the committee: 

1. That we continue the study of the problem 
of retirement allowances. 

2. That we approve the principles of teacher 
retirement incorporated in S. B. 260 submitted to 
the 1931 legislature. 

3. That teacher retirement and its financial 
requirements should be included in the study 
being made on tax revision in California. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. G. Gridley, Chairman, May R. McCardle, 


Minerva Ferguson, Edgar E. Muller, 
J. F. Graham, Edith E. Pence, 
Floyd J. Highfill, G. W. Scott, 
Isabella Hilditch, Albert M. Shaw, 
E. W. Kottinger, J.H. Waldron. 


George C. Bush, chairman of the Committee 
on Teacher employment, presented the following 
report: 


Teacher Employment 


HE California Teachers Association is, as 
it should be, vitally interested in the mat- 
ter of the unemployment of teachers and 
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should do everything within its power to estab- 
lish equilibrium between the supply and de- 
mand. The Committee recognizes that the es- 
tablishment of this equilibrium is beyond the 
province or power of the California Teachers 
Association alone. 

It is really a function of the State Office, 
where the authority over the teacher training 
institutions is lodged, where credential and cer- 
tification regulations are formulated, and where 
the facilities exist, or should exist, for ascer- 
taining the supply and demand. 

The Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association has just distributed a bulle- 
tin dated November, 1931, on Teacher Demand 
and Supply. It is a nationwide study of the 
problems of teacher training and employment 
and had the co-operation and assistance of U. S. 
Commissioner William John Cooper and his 
staff. 

The following summary of the study of sup- 
ply and demand is interesting: “When demand 
and supply are approximately in equilibrium, the 
chances are favorable that the demander and 
supplier will be both fairly well-satisfied. When 
the demand is large and the supply of teachers 
small, This upward 
trend of working conditions is good for indi- 
vidual teachers, but many communities in order 
to combat rising costs are forced to employ 
teachers with inferior training. 


salaries tend to go up. 


“When supply is greatly in excess of demand, 
salaries tend to go down, and many of the best 
prepared teachers turn to more lucrative occu- 
pations. Furthermore, the oversupply of teach- 
ers is a waste for both the individual who fails 
to obtain employment and the state by which 
the training is provided. 


“In state school systems, the demand for 
teachers tends to be rather fixed, while the 
supply of teachers tends to be flexible. Obvi- 
ously, equilibrium between demand and supply 
calls for an examination of the nature of the 
demand, and the development of sane methods 
for controlling the supply.” 


In discussing the question as to what agency 
should make this examination and exercise this 
control, the authors of the bulletin say the state 
department, because education is a state func- 
tion, because the state department has fact- 
gathering and fact-reporting facilities, and be- 
cause the state assumes the major responsibility 
for teacher training. 

The bulletin shows that in 1926-1927, accord- 
ing to a report by Miss Ruth M. Eakin on the 
supply and demand of teachers, there was in 
California demand for 3935 new teachers, ‘a total 


supply of 7320 new teachers, an excess of 3385 
in supply over demand. Of the excess, 78% 
were certificated to teach in high schools and 
15% in junior high schools. In 1929-1930, the 
bulletin shows California with a supply of 4353 
new teachers and demand for 2806, a surplus of 
1547. 


ECRETARY Cloud and Dr. Elmer H. 

Staffelbach have just carried out a study 
of teacher unemployment in California as sug- 
gested by the directors of the California 
Teachers Association at its August meeting and 
have prepared a report including the statistical 
findings, some observations and suggestions. It 
is a most excellent study and deserves our 
careful consideration. Of the total of 3733 un- 
employed teachers, 1375 are registered in the 
Berkeley Placement Bureau and’ 2358 in the 
Southern Section office. It is believed that this 
study covers at least 90% of the unemployed. 
This committee has permission of the authors 
to quote from the statistics which they have 
assembled. 


The report also shows that 1953 of the 
teachers included in the study are dependent 
solely upon teaching, that 405 have other means 
of support, and that 113 were dismissed be- 
cause of the tenure law. As the authors point 
out, one of the most significant features of the 
tables is the fact that unemployed high school 
teachers outnumber unemployed elementary 
school teachers almost two to one. Under the 
heading “Dangers Ahead,” the report has this 
paragraph: - 


“An oversupply of teachers, if allowed to con- 
tinue indefinitely, can react only detrimentally 
upon the profession. Immediately, of course, 
salaries are threatened. The situation is at pres- 
ent ripe for competitive bidding by applicants. 
The chief existing bulwark against this undesir- 
able practice ts the salary schedule established 
and maintained by wise professional leadership. 
Competitive bidding for positions inevitably 
means steep salary reductions.” 


HE solution of the oversupply situation 

rests primarily with the teacher-training 
institutions and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. It is wasteful to train more teachers 
than are needed. The need for new teachers is 
ascertainable, and the securing of this informa- 
tion should be the province of the State De- 
partment. This information should then influ- 
ence the admission of candidates for teacher- 
training. A time of oversupply is appropriate 
for the up-grading- of the profession. Certifi- 
cation requirements and proceedures may well 
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be revised so that the output will be improved 
but decreased in size. 


The National Education Association study 
suggests that permanent or life certificates 
should lapse after a period of non-use and be 
renewed only on the basis of standards set up 
by the State Department of Edumation. It also 
suggests that the specific standards and types of 
certificates should not be embodied in legisla- 
tive enactments, but in State Board rules which 
are more responsive to changes. 


It would seem that all are agreed that the 
certification of teachers by examination either 
by the County or State is bad practice; yet, 
California with all its progressive educational 
procedures tolerates the certification of elemen- 
tary teachers by County Board examinations. 


Relief of Unemployed Teachers 


In order to relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion temporarily and prevent suffering, it seems 
advisable to the Committee to distribute the 
teaching positions as widely as possible yet in 
harmony with the best interests of the indi- 
viduals to be taught. It is known that some of 
our largest cities have definitely taken action to 
prevent the employment of individuals in more 
than two positions and in some cases, where a 
man and his wife are both employed, in not 
more than one position. The Committee realizes 
that no hard and fast rule can be employed to 
handle this matter, but it is perfectly obvious 
that the situation offers possibilities for the 
part-time employment of a number of deserving 
and well qualified teachers. 


The Placement Bureaus of California Teach- 
ers Association have sent to a large number 
of administrative officers, the names of teachers 
in the various sections of the state who are 
unemployed. As nearly as possible, those in 
extreme need were listed. A number of the 
superintendents have responded to the appeals 
sent to them and have given employment wher- 
ever they could, and in their replies have also 
sent information concerning unemployed teach- 
ers who have some one upon whom they may 
depend for help. 


HE Directors of California Teachers Asso- 

ciation, when considering this matter, in- 
structed the State Executive Secretary to en- 
deavor to have each locality of California take 
care of its own unemployment problem. It is to 
be hoped that this method of handling the situ- 
ation may be followed as largely as possible. 
Should it be necessary, it is probable that a re- 
quest will be sent to teachers of the state for 
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assistance. We hope that it will not be neces- 
sary to do this. 


Recommendations 


1. That in view of the policies being generally 
adopted through the country and the State, 
looking towards the stabilization of employment 
in all fields, we hereby recommend most 
strongly the adoption of the same policy by 
school boards and administrators to stabilize 
employment conditions in the schools. 

To this end, the recommendation is made 
that over-rigid economies which tend to de- 
crease the efficiency of the schools be avoided 
and that every effort be made to maintain sal- 
aries on the present level. 

2. That the co-operation of the State De- 
partment of Education be enlisted to make 
available to the Association, to administrators, 
and to teacher-training institutions, data on 
teacher demand and supply in the State. 

3. That the efforts of the placement service 
in obtaining employment for teachers in the 
present emergency be especially commended, 
with the recommendation that the present pro- 
gram be reinforced and extended as far as the 
resources of the Association permit, and as far 
as practicable, by establishing close relations be- 
tween employers of teachers and unemployed 
teachers. 

It is further recommended that a program 
looking forward to this objective be put be- 
fore the board of directors by the placement 
secretaries. 

4. In view of the fact that a surplus of 
qualified teachers exists in the State, we recom- 
mend that the certification of teachers from 
outside the State be limited to those who can 
meet the California requirements in full at 
the time the credential is issued, and that for 
the time being the policy of issuing temporary 
and emergency credentials be discontinued. 

5. We recommend that with the co-operation 
of teacher-training institutions a higher stand- 
ard of admission to training for teaching be de- 
veloped and carried out by the State Board of 
Education, and the teacher-training institutions. 

At the conclusion of the report Mr. Bush 
moved that the recommendations of the com- 
mittee be approved. The motion was seconded 
by Miss Mooney and carried. 


A. S. Colton, chairman of the Teachers Sal- 
aries Committee, presented a report as follows: 


Teachers Salaries 


URING the past ten years this committee 
has made several reports on the salary 
schedules in elementary schools throughout the 
State with the special thought of assisting, in 
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every way possible, in improving the salaries 
for teachers in the rural schools. 


During the period of years from 1914 to 1920, 
when the purchasing power of the dollar was 
continually decreasing, teachers’ salaries were 
increased very slowly. It took years of work on 
the part of the local and State teachers or- 
ganizations to awaken the public to the idea 
that, in order to maintain the high standards 
of the teaching profession, teachers should be 
paid not only a “living” salary, but also a 
“saving” salary. 

In the past ten years, salary schedules have 
been improved so that in the larger cities teach- 
ers are being paid good salaries. However, it 
is a fact that after salaries were raised in va- 
rious parts of the State in the smaller cities 
and rural districts from about 1920-1922, no 
increases have been made since that time. In 
the large majority of cities and _ districts 
throughout the State, teachers’ salaries are 
much lower than they should be. 


In the report of December, 1928, on salaries 
for the teachers in rural schools for the school 
year 1927-1928, it was shown that only 42% of 
these schools paid over $1400, and 21% paid 
$1500 or more. 


In the report of April, 1930, a study was 
made of salary schedules in cities that have 
district or city superintendents. Out of the 156 
districts reporting, only 31 paid maximum sal- 


Single 

147 

No. of dependents a 57 

1 53 

2 30 

3 or more 7 

Own an auto . : 88 
Clothing ...... same 139 ) 
IN NR aici caccecexinssscccuaivacesaue Increase 6 j 

Decrease 2 

Room and board, rent and food, 

Oe Bs i ccccksnccnccucccsnccsacieancetel same 140 
Increase 4 § 

Decrease 3 

Care of dependents..... ....same 72 

Increase 17 

Decrease 1 
ID aeiaiid inc ocientncaescseugaidccduaeckweonsassddebebedaeebiee same 
Increase 
Decrease 
A INE © inv ocncchan cede cxnidesacceecetnons $100 
$101— 250 
$251— 490 


$500 or more 


It will be seen that 61% of the single unmar- 
ried women and 72% of the whole number have 
one or more dependents. Also, for this school 
year that 98% of the teachers are spending the 
same or more for board and room or maintain- 
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aries of $2000 or more. Seventy-nine (79) paid 
less than $1800 maximum and 31 of these paid 
less than $1600. 

All these facts show that in the majority of 
cities and districts throughout the State, teach- 
ers are still not receiving adequate salaries. 
There has been a continuous campaign to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries and now every effort 
must be made on the part of all the local and 
State teachers’ organizations to maintain what 
we have. 

In order to help maintain the present level of 
salaries, this committee felt that data should be 
obtained from the teachers themselves showing 
that the present decrease in the prices of com- 
modities has not appreciably affected the living 
costs of the teachers. On account of their posi- 
tions in school and society, teachers must main- 
tain good standards of living. 

In order to determine what could be done 
in making a thorough study of the living costs 
of teachers, a preliminary study was made in 
the past month by the members of this com- 
mittee in their respective schools. There was 
a very fine response on the part of the teachers 
in answering the questionnaire. The attempt 
was made to make a comparison of costs of 
living for this year in relation to the last two 
years. There were about 450 replies. From this 
number, 249 were found sufficiently clearly 
made out so that they could be summarized. 
The summary is as follows: 


Female Male Grand Total 
Married Single Married 
39 + 59 - 249 
10 2 0 70 
12 2 14 81 
61% 13 Lee 11} 100% 54 72% 
4 eae 34 | 45 
25 3 58 174 70% 
37 4 59 239 
98% 2 ae ae 8 
2 
37 4 57 238 
98% 1 5 } idles 
1 she 2 6 
28 2 56 158 88% 
1 3 21 12% 
147 39 4 59 249 
132 34 4 56 226 90% 
5 1 eau ee 6 
10 4 ; 3 17 
60 14 2 29 105 42% 
35 17 1 17 70 28% 
30 6 sie 8 44 18% 
22 2 1 5 30 12% 


ing a house. It is costing more for the mainte- 
nance of dependents for this year. 

Under the item of savings for this year, it is 
estimated that there will be no more saved this 
year than last. A large number of the teachers 
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reported that they could not save anything from 
their salaries. Forty-two per cent (42%) saved 
less than $100 last year and 28% reported a 
savings of between $100 and $250. 

As was previously stated, this was only a pre- 
liminary survey to determine the line of action 
for a report in April. A new questionnaire, re- 
vised and improved, is now being distributed 

K. L. Stockton, chairman of the Tenure Com- 
mittee, reported that the committee had had two 
meetings that day and that the problems of 
tenure needed further study. 


! O Members of the State Council: 


Early in September the present tenure com- 
mittee received its appointment from the offi- 
cers of your Council. Since that time it has 
been impossible to meet as a group until to- 
day’s Council meeting. The committee, how- 
ever, has carried on its work by mail and has 
given consideration to much material on the 
subject of tenure. 


The chairman of the committee has taken 
occasion to interview numerous individuals 
representing the lay public, boards of trustees, 
school administrators and members of the 
teaching profession in order to ascertain their 
reactions to the subject of teacher tenure. 


From these contacts and from information 
which has been brought to our attention, we 
wish to present this preliminary report with 
the understanding that it is to be regarded 
as a report of progress rather than as one 
presenting any specific recommendations or 
final conclusions. 


In considering the subject of tenure, we be- 
lieve the California Teachers Associatio” is 
confronted with certain definite problems which 
should command the attention of all members 
who are interested in the welfare both of the 
school and of the individual teacher. These 
problems we believe to be as follows: 


First: There seems to be a growing feeling 
that the tenure law is operating in the inter- 
est of teachers rather than in the interest of 
children. If this is so, then is it not the duty 
of teachers and administrators to carry on an 
educational program which will prove our 
schools are better off under our present tenure 
law than they would be if they were under 
the old system where the teacher had to look 
forward to an annual election? 


Second: There is a lack of uniformity and 
of a clearly defined course of procedure in the 
removal of probationary and permanent teach- 
ers. 
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This situation seems to indicate there is need 
of a definite code which will define incompe- 
tency in such a way that it will be clearer to 
teachers, administrators and members of 
boards of trustees. 


Third: There is a growing feeling among 
teachers, administrators and trustees that our 
present tenure law protects the incompetent 
teacher and reacts against the best interests 
of the efficient teacher. 


We feel this problem can be met by teach- 
ers and administrators co-operating in the es- 
tablishment of a code of ethics which will make 
clear to the public that the teaching body 
is anxious to eliminate the incompetent 
teacher and to require the permanent teacher 
to grow professionally through further study 
or travel. 


Fourth: Many of the lay public feel that 
teachers should not expect more protection 
than is usually accorded in other professions, 
and that the interests of the schools will best 
be served by having teachers contracts subject 
to renewal at certain regular intervals. If there 
is merit in this point-of-view would it be wise, 
in the face of the present tenure law, for 
teachers to consider a term contract, or other 
compromise measures? 


Fifth: Under our present law, tenure is 
optional in all districts having less than 850 
average daily attendance. This change in the 
law came about through opposition to the 
tenure law in rural areas. 

As we consider the subject of tenure, should 
we not recognize the fact that in the next 
legislature the membership of the Senate will 
be composed more than heretofore of repre- 
sentatives from the rural sections of the State. 


Sixth: That the chief purpose of the ten- 
ure committee be not to make changes in leg- 
islation but to try to effect such changes in 
the operation of the law that the principles 
of tenure will become effective. 


With these points in mind the tenure com- 
mittee has been divided into smaller groups to 
study the question from the following points- 
of-view: 


1. Carry on a study to find out 


(a) how many districts have dismissed 
teachers at the end of three years of service 
who would have been retained had it not been 
for the tenure law, and 


(b) how many districts have been able to 
hold excellent teachers because of the tenure 
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law. (Teachers hesitate to accept positions 
where permanency is not assured.) 


2. Make a study to determine what teach- 
ers desire in the matter of tenure. 


3. Hold group meetings with representatives 
of boards of trustees and administrators to 
determine upon a tenure law mutually satis- 
factory to teachers and trustees. 


4. Make a careful investigation of available 
literature and studies which have been made 
on the subject of tenure. Summarize and in- 
terpret this material as it relates to the oper- 
ation of the present tenure law in California. 


5. Promote a program of education on the 
value of tenure to the schools and the teach- 
ing profession. 


From this study your committee hopes to 
be in a position to furnish specific information 
and to make definite recommendations to the 
State Council at its meeting in April. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ray Adkinson, County Superintendent 

Freida Beik, Teacher 

Anna D. Clark, Teacher 

Ralph W. Everett, Teacher, Junior College 

Charlie Geer, District Superintendent 

Willard Givens, City Superintendent 

Helen H. S. Greene, Teacher 

Edna Maguire, Teacher 

Gladys Moorhead, Teacher 

Claude Sandifur, Principal 

L. C. Thompson, Teacher 

Mabelle Wilson, Teacher 

K. L. Stockton, District Superintendent, 
Chairman, 


Arthur Gould, chairman of the Textbook 
Committee, reported as follows: 


“Your committee met this noon and outlined 
plans for its further work this year. After dis- 
cussion we adopted one resolution. We ap- 
pointed a sub-committee of three members, Wal- 
ter L. Bachrodt, Herbert L. Healy and Dr. Percy 
R. Davis, for the purpose of bringing together 
material which may be used to educate those 
groups in close connection with the schools. 
That material will be ready at the April meet- 
ing of the Council, together with suggestions 
for the use of the material. Every member of 
the Council will be asked to assist in systematic 
dissemination of this information.” 


Dr. Gwinn then expressed his appreciation to 
all of the committees and to their chairmen for 
the very excellent reports. 


There being no unfinished business, the Presi- 
dent called for the presentation of new business. 


R. Albert M. Shaw asked for the privi- 
lege of the floor, and said “a large and 
representative number of people, members of the 
California Teachers Association, have been 
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thinking about a plan for the organization of a 
department of classroom teachers in California 
Teachers Association similar to the depart- 
mental organization of the National Education 
Association, which already has such a depart- 
ment. 


“A large number of educationally progressive 
states east of California are already so organ- 
ized in their state associations. The past 
president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, National Education Association, has 
thought about this at some length and has rec- 
ommended the adoption of such a plan, or at 
least its serious consideration. 


“The present administrators of the Classroom 
Teachers Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association are favoring the organization 
of such departments in the few states which do 
not already have them. Those who are inter- 
ested in this plan feel that it will be a very 
wholesome and stabilizing influence for the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association to encourage the 
interest and co-operation of classroom teachers, 
not only in teacher welfare, but in some of the 
very important educational measures outside of 
those features. 


“Those who are interested in the organiza- 
tion of this plan are heartily and strongly in 
sympathy with supporting the present organiza- 
tion of California Teachers Association with all 
their strength 100%, and it is only with the 
belief that this move will assist in strengthen- 
ing and stabilizing the work of California 
Teachers Association in its present situation 
that this matter is being presented, and so since 
the time for action today is so short it has 
seemed the most advisable way of presenting 
this matter that you might authorize, if it is 
your pleasure to do so, the appointment of a 
committee to work out the statements and pre- 
sent a co-operative plan to the Board of Di- 
rectors and the State Council at its next meet- 
ing. 

“IT move that the President of California 
Teachers Association be authorized to appoint 
a representative committee from the State 
Council, to include members outside the State 
Council if he so desires such committce to pre- 
sent this plan in a definite form to the Board of 
Directors and to the State Council for their 
consideration at their next meeting.” 

The motion was seconded by Mrs. Stevens and 


unanimously carried. Mr. Gwinn stated that the 
committee would be announced later. 


No further business appearing, the meeting 
was adjourned. 
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Teacher Unemployment in California 


Ecmer H. StarFecpacu, C. T. A. Director of Research 


HE following pages set forth the find- 

ings of a study of teacher-unemploy- 

ment in California. The study was sug- 
gested by the Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and carried out 
under the direction of the State Executive 
Secretary. 


Sources of the Data 


The statistics provided in the tables include 
unemployed teachers who are registered in one 
of the two placement bureaus of the California 
Teachers Association. A total of 3733 unem- 
ployed teachers are included; 2358 are registered 
with the Southern Section placement bureau in 
Los Angeles; 1375 are registered with the Ber- 
keley placement bureau. 

The staffs of the two bureaus did the work 
of collecting and tabulating the data required 
for the study. 


Unemployed High Schools Teachers 
in the Majority 


In the tables, teachers are classified accord- 
ing to the credential held. Probably the most 
significant feature of the tables is the fact that 
unemployed high school teachers outnumber un- 
employed elementary school teachers”. A total 
of 2400 (912 men and 1488 women) high school 
teachers were without positions at the time 
these figures were collected®. The total of ele- 
mentary teachers without employment at the 
same time was 1333 (1184 women and 149 men). 
The full significance of these figures is revealed 
only in view of the fact that there are approxi- 
mately 3 times as many elementary school posi- 
tions as there are high school positions in the 
state. The unemployed high school teachers rep- 
resent an over-supply of about 24% of the avail- 
able high school positions, while the unem- 
ployed elementary teachers represent an over- 
supply of only about 442% of the available 
elementary school positions. 


Age Not a Contributing Factor 


That these unemployed teachers are by no 
means superannuated members of the profes- 


(1) Elementary here includes teachers with 
one or more of the following credentials: general 
elementary, kindergarten-primary, junior high 
school. 

(2) The tabulation began late in September 
and continued into the month of October. 


sion is made clearly evident by the table. Over 
61% (2290) are between 20 and 30 years old. 
Only 73, or less than 2%, are over 50 years of 
age. 


Large Number of Unmarried Women 


Less than one-fourth of the unemployed 
women teachers are married, of whom a slight 
majority have elementary school credentials. A 
little more than half of the unemployed men are 
married, and of these nearly six-sevenths have 
high school credentials. 


A total of 2156 unmarried women are without 
teaching positions. Of these approximately 58% 
hold high school credentials of one kind or 
another. 


Trained in California Institutions 


Of the total of 3733 unemployed elementary 
and secondary school teachers included in this 
study, 3063, or about 82%, were trained in Cali- 
fornia teacher-training institutions. 


Twenty-eight per cent (1074) received their 
credentials in 1931. 


About Two-thirds Are Experienced Teachers 


XPERIENCED teachers out-number the 

inexperienced approximately 2 to 1. Over 
a thousand of the present list of unemployed 
teachers held teaching positions in California 
last year, and 193 taught school last year, but 
outside the state. 


Dependents 


Three hundred eleven women and 360 men 
have children dependent upon them for support. 
Dependents, other than children and wives, 
exist in 24 cases. 


Further Limited Data 


The data set forth in Table II apply only to 
2358 teachers out of the total of 3733. Of this 
limited number, 201 state they were employed 
in California last year, and of these 113 attribute 
their dismissal from their positions to the tenure 
law. 

Only 405 of this limited group have means of 
support other than teaching, the remaining 1953 
stating definitely that teaching has been their 
only means of gaining a livelihood. A total of 
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TABLE I 


Distribution of 3733 Unemployed California Teachers, by Types of Credentials, and 
With Respect to Age, Marital State, Training Institution, Experience, and Other Facts. 


Women Holding 
Ktg., Ktg., Total 


Men Holding 


H.S. Elem, & Total H.S. Elem.& Total Men & 
Cred. J.H. Cred. Women Cred. J.H. Cred. Men Women 


Oss . 1488 
2. Age 20-30 973 
‘yroup 31-40 : 373 
41-50 128 
Over 50 14 
3. IMiarried . 220 
4. Single y sas 1268 
5. Trained in California 
PmwtICations ............- . 1244 
6. Trained outside of California 244 
7. Experienced teachers ...... : 865 
8. Inexperienced teachers ........ 457 
9. Having dependent children... ’ 138 
10. Having other dependents”)........ 9 
11. Received credential in 1931... 504 


12 Taught in California last year 353 
13. Taught outside of California 
SOM JOOP scenic beatae 82 





1184 2672 912 149 1061 3733 
807 1780 424 86 510 2290 
247 620 299 43 342 962 
106 234 159 15 174 408 

24 38 30 5 35 73 
296 516 501 73 574 1090 
888 2156 411 76 487 2643 

1002 2246 700 117 817 3063 
182 426 212 32 244 670 
810 1675 617 110 727 2402 
519 976 262 36 298 1274 
173 311 315 45 360 671 

14 23 1 6 1 24 
318 822 219 33 252 1074 
320 673 303 32 335 1018 

51 133 54 6 60 193 


(1) Note: Data on experience lacking in 57 cases. 
(2) Note: Wives are not included as “other dependents” in the case of married men. 


TABLE II 


Distribution of 2358 Unemployed California Teachers, by Types of Credentials Held 
and With Respect to Stated Factors and Conditions. 


The following data are complete for only 2358 of the 3733 teachers included in Table I.. 


Women Holding 
Ktg., Ktg., Total 


Men Holding 


H.S. Elem, & Total H.S. Elem.& Total Men & 
Cred. J.H. Cred. Women Cred. J.H. Cred. Men Women 


Depend solely upon teaching ; 773d 
Other means of support.... 158 
Dismissed because of tenure law 30 
Now employed in other occupations 5 


14 (all women) are now employed in other 
occupations. 


Oversupply Is Apparent 


An oversupply of teachers can exist 
only when the number of desirable 
teachers is greater than the number of 
available teaching positions. It is obvious 
from the tables presented above that such 
a condition exists at the present time. 
Many of the 3733 unemployed teachers 
included in this study undoubtedly rank 
on a par with their more fortunate fellow 
members of the profession who now 
occupy positions in the schools. 

The unemployment situation thus pre- 





723 1498 369 86 455 1953 
60 218 181 6 187 405 
62 92 19  o- 21 113 

9 14 0 0 0 14 


sented is fraught with the gravest dangers 
to the profession. 


Dangers Ahead 


An oversupply of teachers, if allowed to con- 
tinue indefinitely, can react only detrimentally 
upon the profession. Immediately, of course, 
salaries are threatened. The situation is at pres- 
ent ripe for competitive bidding by applicants. 
The chief existing bulwark against this undesir- 
able practice is the salary schedule established 
and maintained by wise professional leadership. 
Competitive bidding for positions inevitably 
means salary reductions. These in turn lead as 
inevitably to deterioration within the profession. 

The intelligent board and the wise adminis- 
trator will never be guilty of the unwisdom of 
hiring a teacher merely because of her cheap- 
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ness. But the financial pressure toward so- 
called economy can become very heavy at times. 


Stricter Selection a Solution 


HE problem of teacher-unemployment is 
oe ten that must be solved largely within the 
profession itself. It resolves itself into a prob- 
lem of selection. 


Selection in the field of teacher-training has 
long been recognized as a professional problem; 
but little has been done about it on the training 
side of the process. As a general thing training 
has been furnished all who applied for training, 
and a great majority of such applicants have 
been certificated to teach at the end of the 
training period. A considerable portion of such 
trainees have proven to be highly successful as 
teachers in the schools; a somewhat larger pro- 
portion have shown themselves to be mediocre 
teachers; and a smaller number have turned out 
to be failures. 


Many of the mediocre and the failures remain, 
in employment and out, to clutter up the profes- 
ston. The failure of the trained individual ts 
always tragic because it means waste of years and 
effort and money. 


Selection of the kind that waits upon failure or 
success AFTER the training period is past ts a 
wasteful kind of selection. Modern educational 
principles demand a selective process in teacher- 
training which will be predictive of teaching 
SUCCESS. 


Limiting Teacher Supply by Selective 
Procedures 


This is a problem which concerns every 
teacher in the profession, but its solution 
rests primarily with the teacher-training 
institutions. Curtailing the supply by rais- 
ing the standards for credentials can 
hardly be expected to have a lasting 
effect. The selectiveness involved in such 
standards is too indefinite, and non-pre- 
dictive of teaching success. 

The real solution lies in a different 
method of selection. Teacher-training in- 
stitutions need to develop new and scien- 
tific methods ot measuring teaching apti- 
tude, for predicting the degree of success 
which the applicant for training can rea- 
sonably expect to achieve as a teacher. 
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Such methods are not impossible. They 
are being worked out, and to some extent 
applied, in other lines. Some pioneer 
work of this nature has already been done 
with respect to teaching. 


The institutions engaged in training 
teachers should select their candidates for 
training: (1) with careful respect to the 
teaching aptitudes of the applicant, and 
(2) with respect to the needs of the pro- 
fession. 


Winnedumah 


CLAUDE WEIMER, Princtpal 
Lone Pine Grammar School, Inyo County 


ities the summit of the Inyo mountains 

Stands silently the rock of Winnedumah, 

A lonely shaft within a lonely land, 

Keeping the watch of ages, sentinel 

O’er desert wastes, its granite monument 

Scarce cognizant of heat or cold or storm. 

It stands a symbol of eternity, 

One of the world’s remembering places left 

For wondering souls to see where God has 
worked. 

It stands a mockery to man’s feeble power, 

Holding the secrets of the truth of God, 

Unshackled by the warring creeds of men. 


The centuries depart, the generations 

Of races come and go, their history 

Lost in dim legends of an unknown age, 
While this mute witness of the pageant stands 
Holding the secrets of the storied past. 
Could we unlock those secrets and behold 
The pageantry of ages that are gone, 
What wonders would their history reveal! 
What forms of life! What play of elements 
That change the architecture of the world! 
But mute the rock of Winnedumah stands 
Hoarding the secrets of the centuries. 


* * « 


John Henry Lyons, director of music educa- 
tion, Pasadena city schools, recently received 
the degree of doctor of music from the Davis 
Musical College of Los Angeles. 


A prominent California school worker has 
written to us, “John Henry Lyons is one of our 
most popular song-leaders in Southern Cali- 
fornia. He is able and a man of fine principles, 
and it is a case of a worthy man having his 
worth recognized.” 
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The School Law on Teachers Salaries 


ALFRED E,. LEnTz, C. 


CONSIDERABLE confusion appears to 
exist among teachers (and other certi- 
ficated employees of school districts) 

concerning the compensation they receive from 
the school districts employing them. 

So many inquiries have been received which 
indicate the widespread existence of this con- 
fusion that this necessarily brief article is written 
with the hope that it will eliminate at least some 
of the misunderstandings. 


There are, roughly, six 
phases of the salary ques- 
tion: 

First, the nature of the 
salary and the manner of 
payment; 

Second, the fixing of the 
salary; 

Third, reductions in the 
fixed salary; 

Fourth, deductions from 
the fixed salary; 

Fifth, the collecting of un- 
paid salary and, 

Sixth, the attachment or 


maintenance 


garnishment of the salary. 


Nature of Salary and 
Manner of Payment 


The salary of every 
teacher, except substitutes, 
is an annual salary. The governing board of a 
district cannot contract with a teacher to pay 
him a certain sum per day. The contract must 
provide for the payment of a certain sum per 
year. The Attorney General has so ruled in his 
opinion No. 6671. 

The salary of a substitute teacher is paid on a 
per diem basis, since a substitute is employed 
only from day to day under School Code sec- 
tion 5.520. 

Under School Code section 5.741, the annual 
salary of a teacher may be paid by the school 
month or in ten, eleven, or twelve, equal pay- 
ments as the governing board may determine. 

Prior to the amendment of section 5.741 by 
the last legislature, it was impossible to pay an 
employee in twelve monthly payments unless he 
actually served twelve months a year due to 
the interpretation given section 5.744 by the 
Appellate Court in the case of Dupuy v. Board 
of Education (62 C. A. D. 659). 








California Teachers Asso- 
ciation has this year as one 


of its major objectives the 


salaries. This excellent paper 
by Mr. Lentz will be helpful 


to many school districts. 


T. A. Legal Advisor 


However, the recent amendment of section 
5.742 nullified the decision of the court. The 
salaries of employees may now, without ques- 
tion, be paid in twelve equal installments. 


Fixing of the Salary 


By virtue of School Code section 5.731, the 
governing board of a school district possesses 
the power, and the duty, of fixing the compensa- 
tion to be paid certificated 
employees of the school 
district. 

There are no minimum 
or maximum salaries fixed 
by law, except that in 
cities, teachers of beginners 
must receive not less than 
the highest-salaried teach- 
ers in the elementary 
grades of uniform training 
and experience under 
School Code section 5.734. 


of teachers 


Prior to the employment 
of a certificated employee 
by the governing board of 
a school district, the salary 
which he is to receive is 
fixed by the governing 
board. 

This salary may be ac- 
cepted or rejected by the 
applicant. If he accepts it, he is employed. If 
he does not accept it, he is not employed. 


ALARIES are fixed in various ways. In 
oss of the larger school districts there is 
usually in effect a salary schedule adopted by 
the governing board, which fixes salaries to be 
paid certificated employees, from the newest 
entrant into the service of the school district to 
the oldest in service. 

The salary schedules are usually based on 
such factors as the nature of the duties per- 
formed and on the years of service in the school 
district. In some instances other factors are 
introduced, which may include experience, train- 
ing, and professional growth. 

There does not appear to be any doubt but 
that the governing board of a school district 
may legally take all the factors noted into 
account in establishing its salary schedule. The 
Attorney General has held in his opinion No. 












6672 that certificated employees 
summer school may be paid a higher salary than 
those, other things being equal, who do not. 

The use of the other enumerated factors 


who attend 


appears 
opinion. 


to be, by analogy, covered by this 


A salary schedule is, however, subject to 
change or abolition at any time by the govern- 
ing board which established it. It does not 
guarantee to any certificated employee any cer- 
tain salary except for the current school year. 


In the smaller districts usually no salary 
schedule is maintained. The salaries of all 
certificated employees are fixed yearly arbi- 
trarily, often without a consideration of any of 
the factors usually considered. Sometimes the 
salary to be paid a certificated employee is 
determined through a conference with the em- 
ploying board. 

The salary when fixed is incorporated in the 
contract of employment between the employing 
governing board and the employee. The salary 
fixed holds for the current school year only, 
that is from July 1, or the date upon which the 
employee entered the service, and July 1 of the 
following year. 


Almost uniformly the contract for the first 
year is written. Whether it is or not is imma- 
terial for the contract is 
whether oral or written. 


valid and binding 


Reductions in Salary 


This phase of the salary question is closely 
connected with that phase concerned with the 
fixing of the salary. 

As already indicated, the salary for which a 
certificated employee agrees to serve a school 
district is fixed from year to year by the gov- 
erning board of a school district. 

There is no longer any question but that the 
governing board of a district has the power to 
reduce the salary of any certificated employee at 
the end of any school year, provided it acts with 
sound discretion. The case of Fidler v. Board 
of Trustees (64 Cal. App. 851) definitely settled 
that. 


Whether an employee has tenure or not is of 
absolutely no importance. Tenure of position 
does not bring with it tenure of salary. 

It may be said, however, that reductions in 
salary of certificated employees may not be 
made arbitrarily and with the purpose of unduly 
discriminating against any employee. The 
burden of proof in attacking a reduction of 
salary through an action at law, is always upon 
the employee. 
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Deductions From Salary 


There are three provisions of the School Code 
covering deductions from salaries: School Code 
sections 5.721, 5.744 and 5.750, the first and last 
mentioned sections having become effective Au- 
gust 14, 1931. 


Section 5.721 authorizes governing boards to 
grant a leave-of-absence, with compensation, 
to any employee absent from duty because of 
accident, illness or quarantine resulting from his 
contact with a person in the performance of his 
duties. 


Section 5.744, which has been the only law in 
effect prior to that date, states that a certificated 
employee who serves less than a full school 
year could receive as salary for that year only 
such amount as bore the same ratio to his 
annual salary as the time he served bore to the 
school term. 


This provision was interpreted by the Attor- 
ney General in his opinion No. 6670 as requiring 
that there be deducted from the annual salary 
of an employee for each day of such employee’s 
absence, an amount equal to the quotient 
derived by dividing the annual salary of the 
employee by the number of days, including 
institute, school was actually maintained in the 
district. 


ECTION 5.750 provides that when any cer- 
sy tificated employee is absent from duty be- 
cause of illness for a period of five school 
months or less, the maximum amount which 
may be deducted from his salary is the amount 
actually paid a substitute employed to take his 
place. If there is no substitute employed, no 
deduction can be made from the salary of the 
employee. 


The language of the section is somewhat 
ambiguous but it appears that if a certificated 
employee is absent because of illness for a 
period of more than five school months the gov- 
erning board may deduct such amount from his 
salary as it desires and that the governing board 
has the same power when an employee is absent 
for any other reason for any length of time. 


Deductions are made from the salary of a 
teacher by reason of his absence from institute 
and the amount to be deducted is to be com- 
puted under School Code section 5.744. 


Withholding of Salary 


As a penalty for failure to comply with cer- 
tain requirements of law, the salary of certain 
certificated employees may be withheld. The 
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School Code sections making such provision 
follow: 

1. Section 5.541. Last month’s” salary of 
teacher must be withheld in case of failure to 


give county superintendent required notice of 
opening and closing of schools. 


2. Section 5.545. Teacher’s salary must be 
withheld in case of failure to file school register 
at the close of the school term. 


3. Section 5.546. Teacher’s salary for last 
month of school term must be withheld for 
failure to file required annual report. 


4. Section 5.547. Teacher’s salary must be 
withheld in case of failure to perform prescribed 
duties. 


5. Sections 5.563 and 5.664. Last month’s 
salary of high school principal must be with- 
held in case of failure to file required reports. 


6. Section 5.670. Last month’s salary of jun- 
ior college principal must be withheld in case 
of failure to file required reports. 


7. Section 5.861. One month’s salary of 
teacher subject to state teachers’ retirement law 
must be withheld in case of failure to file re- 
quired confidential personal report. 


8. Section 5.1070. Salary of teacher subject 
to state teachers’ retirement law must be with- 
held in case of failure to file receipt for con- 
tributions to retirement system. 


9. Section 6.334. Teacher’s salary for last 
month of school term must be withheld for 
failure to file order for state textbooks. 


HENEVER the salary of a teacher has 

been withheld, whether under any one or 
more of the statutes noted above or for any 
other reason, he may appeal to the superinten- 
dent of public instruction for the salary withheld 
under School Code sections 5.760 and 5.761. 


The superintendent of public instruction 
directs the county superintendent of schools in 
whose county the salary is being withheld, to 
investigate and report to him. The decision of 
the superintendent of public instruction is 
rendered after he has received the report of the 
county superintendent of schools and is final. 


If the decision of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction is in favor of the teacher, the 
county superintendent of schools is notified. He 
in turn notifies the governing board of the school 
district concerned. 


If the governing board fails or refuses to 
comply with the decision, the county superin- 
tendent must pay the teacher out of the funds 
of the school district. 


Collecting Unpaid Salary 


When a school district refuses to pay the 
salary of a certificated employee, the employee 
may, of course, sue for it. If he establishes the 


existence of a contract between the governing 
board of the district and himself, the salary 
agreed upon, the failure or refusal of the board 
to pay the salary after demand and the rendi- 
tion of the services for which the salary is 
claimed, the employee may recover from the 
district if the district has funds available from 
which the amount recovered may be paid. 


If the district has no funds remaining from 
the fiscal year in which the salary was earned, 
the employee cannot recover his salary under 
the decision given in Martin v. Fisher (63 C. A. 
D. 57,291 Pac. 276). 


Attachment of Salary 


The salary of an employee of a school district 
cannot be attached by his creditors under a 
ruling of the Supreme Court given in the case 
of Lay v. Hammond (81 C. D. 870). 


Credentials 


HE Attorney General in his opinion No. 

7781, rendered under date of October 21, 
1931, has ruled that the provisions of School 
Code section 5.128 (Chapter 283, Statutes of 
1931), providing that no credentials shall be 
issued to any person unless he subscribes to the 
oath (or affirmation) set forth therein, are ap- 
plicable to renewals of credentials as well as to 
the original issuance of credentials. 


This means that all applicants for the renewal 
of credentials issued to them before or after 
August 14, 1931, must subscribe to the required 
oath (or affirmation) before the credential will 
be renewed. Applicants for credentials must, as 
has already been made known, subscribe to the 
required oath (or affirmation) before the creden- 
tial will be issued. 


Windy Island, by Theodore Acland Harper, 
illustrated by Lowell Houser, and published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, is an exciting and 
adventure story of New Zealand, for older boys 
and girls. The volume, of over 300 pages, is well 
illustrated and of real merit. $2.00. 


* * * 


The Gingerbread Man and other songs of the 
children’s story-book friends, is an unusually 
charming and beautifully arranged book by 
Satis N. Coleman. It is published by the John 
Day Company and is illustrated in a particularly 
lovely manner by Ruth Hambidge. Price $2.50. 
This is a book for every school in which there 
are little children. 
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Growing Into a Better Position 


GRACE B. STAPLES, Ventura 


ISS BLYTHE lay in her hammock, 

sleepily watching the lighted windows 

of the superintendent’s office upon the 
hill. The school board was holding its annual 
meeting for the election of teachers. 


Miss Blythe was not wholly confident of be- 
ing elected to the coveted “better position” 
which carried higher salary and shorter hours 
because of greater responsibility. 

“T wish I were there to plead my cause in 
person,” she thought. “Perhaps if I think to- 
ward those twinkling windows I may influence 
the board in my favor. At least I'll play the 
game. Here goes: 


First: 
Second: 
Third: 


Haven’t I given satisfaction? 

Am I not popular in the community? 
Do I not dress well? 
Fourth: Don’t the children like me? 


Fifth: If my class did not test as well as 
expected, isn’t my exhibition work the best in 
the school? 


Sixth: Haven’t I good discipline? 

Seventh: Do I not co-operate with fellow 
teachers? 

Eighth: Am I not well liked among them? 

Ninth: Do I not employ the latest methods? 

Tenth: You know I am too big for my old 
position. 


Eleventh: You realize I deserve a better one. 

Twelfth: Now, you will unanimously elect 
mé to the pos... .” 

As her eyes closed each window, over on the 
hill, became the face of a member of the school 
board, the superintendent, principal, supervisor, 
parents, pupils, an innumerable host of twinkling 
windows, mocking faces, twinkling faces, mock- 
ing windows, playing the game—her game: 


No. not real satisfaction.” 


“Not truly popular; just the butterfly sort.” 

“You dress for effect.” 

“We don’t really like you, Miss Blythe. We 
only pretend.” 

We're afraid of you, Miss Blythe. We know 
you're hard and cruel.” 

“You are not a real teacher. You emphasize 
exhibition work from selfish motives. You invite 
commendation.” 

“You control your pupils through fear, and 


by artificial means. Real discipline is self-dis- 
cipline.” 

“You merely appear to co-operate with us. 
We know you do not ‘belong’.” 

“You make it a point to learn the special 
interest of your superiors and play up to them.” 

“We don’t want your over our children but 
we tolerate you because you are too clever to 
give us ground for definite complaint.” 

“Your aim is not to do the work but to appear 
to get results.” 

“Though subtly, you sing your own praises.” 

“Lazy climber. Public cheat,” twinkled the 
lights. 


© secs into a better position,” flashed the 
windows. 

“Grow! Grow!” shrieked the . . . no, the tele- 
phone bell. Miss Blythe opened her eyes and 
was at the receiver in an instant. 

“Your superintendent speaking. I trust you 
will be pleased to hear that you have been re- 
elected to your old position.” 


* * * 


Personality Ratings for Teachers 


N average grade of “C” in all studies taken 
during the first two years, and the pos- 
session of certain desirable personal qualities 
—and the absence of certain undesirable ones— 
will determine in the future whether students 
enrolling in Humboldt State Teachers College 
at Arcata will be permitted to do student-teach- 
ing in the college elementary school. 


Since a semester of student-teaching is neces- 
sary to obtain a teaching credential, this recent 
faculty ruling means that students who do not 
meet the grade standard set during their first 
two years will not be allowed to become teachers. 


The same faculty ruling also recommended 
“that this college have a personality rating for 
prospective student teachers.” 

This qualification is necessarily more indefinite 
than the “C” grade standard, and the exact list 
of qualifications and the mode of handling will 
probably have to vary in different cases, accord- 
ing to Arthur S. Gist, president of Humboldt. 

Among the qualifications that will be con- 
sidered will be personal neatness, voice, depend- 
ability, co-operation, refinement. 
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The Lincoln Library 


At Santa Barbara State College 


Dr. Witt1AM H. ELLison 
Head of Social Science Department 
Santa Barbara State College 


ANTA BARBARA State College has one 
S:: the largest and most carefully selected 
coliections of Lincolniana to be found anywhere, 
and one that is unsurpassed in this part of the 
country. 


This remarkable assemblage of printed mate- 
rials on Lincoln has resulted from the industry 
and generosity of William Wyles of Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Mr. Wyles signified his desire to build up a 
library of printed materials on Lincoln several 
years ago. He offered to donate this to the 
college, if the college would make a place for it. 


His proposal came at the time the adminis- 
tration building was under construction. His 
offer was accepted and a room of the library, 
which occupies the second floor of the admin- 
istration building, was set apart to house the 
Lincoln collection. 


Since completion of the building over three 
years ago, his major activity has been the find- 
ing and selection of books and papers on 
Lincoln. 

The results of Mr. Wyles efforts illustrate 
what can be accomplished by an individual who 
has purposeful devotion to a worthy task, good 
judgment, enthusiasm, a considerable amount 
of time to devote to his special 
undertaking, and sufficient means to 
develop his plan. 

The library has grown from its 
small beginning with great rapidity. 
It is still expanding rapidly. Mr. 
Wyles in beginning his collection 
expected that a few hundred vol- 
umes would be assembled. The 
college thought likewise. Both have 
been surprised by the developments. 

There are now some 2300 volumes 
in the Lincoln Library. These con- 
sist of the well-known biographies 
of Lincoln, histories of the period, 
biographies and writings of men 
associated with the Great Emancipator or whose 
careers touched his, contemporary writings 
about him and his interests, fiction bearing on 
his career and times, and the best literature that 
in any way deals with him from his early years 
to our present day. 


There are many old and rare volumes. Some 
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of these have been hard to find and expensive 
to buy. If the books belonged in the collection, 
they have been secured whether the cost has 
been small or great. 

There has been no effort in gathering material 
to buttress some point-of-view on men or issues. 

Something should be said as to what the 
assembling of this library has meant to its 
donor. Mr. Wyles did not have the advantages 
of education such as are common to the youth 
of our day. He has intelligence of a high order, 
and he has been a successful man of affairs. 
He is now in the evening of life, but he is active 
and alert, with prospects of many more years of 
service. 

His interest in bringing together a Lincoln 
collection developed late in life. This interest 
has not been builded out of sentimentality but 
from intelligent desire to do a permanent piece 
of work worth doing. While Mr. Wyles has a 
profound regard for Lincoln, this has not pre- 
vented him from doing the work of a collector 
open-mindedly and judiciously. 

The mental attitude and the _ intellectual 
activity required in doing a thing such as Mr. 
Wyles has done so successfully have given him 
pleasure, stimulus, and youthful-mindedness as 
a reward in a great work. 


California Tax System Unfair 


OARD of Trustees of the Antelope Valley 
B joint union high school, of which Dr. John 
R. Nichols is district superintendent, recently 
adopted resolutions which declare that 80% 
of the burden of all governmental 
activity falls upon 20% of the wealth 
of the State which is chiefly in the 
form of real property. 

The State government should 
assume a larger share of the burden 
of educational costs in each school 
district by relieving the owners of 
farms and homes of their present 
heavy burden of taxation and sub- 
stituting a state income or luxury 
sales tax. 

Complete revision of the en- 
tire tax structure in this State 
should be carried out with this 
purpose in mind. 

* * * 

Ventura school district on November 11 dedi- 
cated its new $100,000 school which has been 
named in honor of President Abraham Lincoln. 
Dr. William Proctor, of the department of edu- 
cation of Stanford University, made the dedi- 


catory address. E. L. Van Dellen is superin- 
tendent of the Ventura schools. 
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Organizing a Beginners Orchestra 


MARGUERITE LANDA, San Francisco 


USIC is being desired more and more 

in the schools. As a result, beginning 

orchestras are being organized every- 
where. A beginning orchestra is usually “pre- 
sented” to a teacher with the hope that in six 
months or so the orchestra will be ready to 
“perform.” 


The instructor has 20 or more beginners 
with all kinds of instruments ranging from the 
brand-new saxophone (or even harmonica!) to 
the decrepit old fiddle that “father used to play’! 
All the pupils are beginners and all are ex- 
pecting an equal share of the very brief one- 
period-a-day music hour. 


It is the one-period-a-day that presents the 
difficulty in the organization of a functioning 
orchestra. If one had the students for private 
lessons it would alleviate the problem, but the 
teacher has to accept conditions as they are and 
make the best of a heterogeneous group. Faced 
with such a task, the teacher should bear in 
mind that the primary plan is to give the pupils 
thorough instruction and adequate attention. 


A good plan is to divide the pupils into differ- 
ent groups according to the instruments they 
play. Strings, brass, and woodwinds form the 
three major divisions. Instruct the pupils who 
play these instruments on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, respectively. On Thursday 
and Friday take the pupils who have compli- 
cated instruments or whose instruments cannot 
be taught easily along with the rest of the group. 
For example, the trombones, if left in the brass 
section, would probably upset the rest of the 
class who are busy with their valve-instruments. 
The same would apply to the celloists, flutists, 
and others whose instruments are different 
from those in the regular groups. If there is 
time enough left over it would be good to 
divide the clarinetists and saxophonists, teach- 
ing them in separate classes. 


HEN all the students have mastered the 
W vcaies and know their chromatics, com- 
bine all the brass with the brass, strings with 
the strings, and woodwinds with the woodwinds. 
If any pupils are learning to play the percussion 
instruments allow them to play with the brasses. 
Continue with the augmented groups meeting 
on the first three days of the week. 
Then, on Thursday, instead of a group prac- 
tice have a combined rehearsal of the entire 





orchestra. This will stimulate the students inter- 
est in knowing that they can now play well 
enough to play together and will also give 
them the actual orchestral experience. On Fri- 
day the elementary points of harmony may be 
presented. It is essential that the students 
should know scales, intervals, and transposition, 
in addition to being able to recognize the 
sounds of other instruments. Notebooks should 
be kept by every member of the class for this 
harmony lesson. 


As the class progresses more time should be 
given to the ensemble orchestra and less to the 
individual groups. However, group 
should be held from time to time. 


meetings 


By no means, though, discard the Friday 
theory class. Far too many pupils know noth- 
ing about scales and keys and yet are attempt- 
ing to play their instruments. 


> about two months time after this intensive 
training in orchestra practice, the teacher 
should be able to work out a suitable program 
of music, and, if the pupils know that they are 
to perform, they will work all the harder to 
make it a success. 


If one group has advanced faster than another 
let it have a special part on the program, and 
if any talented pupils have developed their art, 
let them play a solo. There are any number of 
things a teacher might do to create and help 
sustain the interest of the pupils. 


In my own beginners orchestra which I 
developed along these lines, I had my violinists 
give a program of waltzes entirely from memory 
in four months time. At the end of the school 
year the whole beginners orchestra not only 
presented its own program but also assisted the 
advanced orchestra in the playing of “The 
Prophet” for the graduating class. Their own 
program was as follows: 


March Progress...................... ceca Griffen 
Love’s Old Sweet Song........... ‘ Malloy 
Orchestra 
Little Lad o’ Dreams.... Lemont 
Merry Widow Waltz............ , Lehar 
Violin Solo 
CORR FOV GITO Rice ncn ...Secredy 
Orchestra 
SOP TI in scchecddsinstesedictnaitinnnitiilinictabiin Rader 


Violins and Piano 
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Trumpet Solo 

Berimetiona WOR icici Saenger 
Orchestra 


Because the school subscribed to “The Etude,” 
the students written work consisted of a weekly 
paper on any article which appeared in the 
magazine. Through this they: (1) were able to 
find accounts of their own instruments; (2) 
broadened their knowledge of music; (3) be- 
came acquainted with music and musicians of 
today and yesterday; and (4) had the oppor- 
tunity of reading a magazine that was foremost 
in the field of music. 


Dr. Cooper Is Recuperating 


ONORABLE William John Cooper, United 


States Commissioner of Education and for- 
merly California State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who recently was unwell, is making 
rapid recovery, according to a personal letter 
from him to the State Executive Secretary of 
oF ae 


Dr. Cooper has long been known as a prodig- 
ious worker and is now recuperating from over- 
exertion. 


A Billion California Dollars 


for Non-Essentials 


Members of California Teachers Association: 


OUR being a member of the teaching pro- 

fession in California assures to you the 
enjoyment of a number of desirable privileges 
which have been slowly won for the teacher 
group and for the schools through vigilance on 
the part of California Teachers Association. 


There is no discrimination in the matter of 
distribution of these privileges. The advantages 
which result from the work of the Association 
are enjoyed in almost equal measure by those 
who join and those who do not join. ; 


To carry on these Association activities does 
require money. It is really a creditable matter 
that the excellent work of the Association has 
been accomplished at such small expense to the 
individual teacher. The fine sense of justice 
which rules in the lives of all of us should in- 
spire every California teacher to give member- 
ship support to California Teachers Association. 


The attitude of California Teachers 


Association on the matter of support of 
schools is that a state that can spend 
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more than a billion dollars per year on 
non-essentials is able to support a liberal 
program of education and in the interest 
of progress it should do so. 


California Teachers Association joins 
with those students of social relations 
who believe our present taxation system 
is obsolete and that new and less burden- 
some methods of taxation must be 
devised. 

The California Teachers Association mem- 
bership year coincides with the calendar year. 
The membership fee is three dollars per year. 


A large number of faculties and school sys- 
tems have “THE ONE Hunpbrep Per Cent Hasit.” 
Such a report is an accomplishment which repre- 
sents thoughtful and loyal work on the part of 
committee members. 


The constitution of California Teachers As- 
sociation Southern Section guarantees to every 
group of teachers representation on our coun- 
cils. Your executive committee invites you to 
submit constructive suggestions for the advance- 
ment of the profession. 


Every member is urged for his own advance- 
ment and for the good of the profession to par- 
ticipate in State Association activities. Very 
sincerely yours, 


F. L. THurston, Evecutive Secretary, Southern 
Section, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Claremont Music Auditorium 


HE plan of a group of associated colleges 

at Claremont has taken a notable stride 
forward in the recent dedication of a beautiful 
music auditorium as one of the great central 
buildings. 


This stately structure, which seats 2500 peo- 
ple, benefits not only the colleges but through 
music and lecture events serves some 25 neigh- 
boring communities. 


The building is the gift of the late A. S. 
Bridges, and Mrs. Bridges, of San Diego, and 
includes a magnificent pipe-organ, said to be 
the largest in the Southwest. This instrument 
was dedicated by Palmer Christian, eminent con- 
cert organist of the University of Michigan. 


An annual series of musical events has been 
initiated with the presentation of the Los An- 
geles philharmonic orchestra, and including such 
artists as Richard Crooks, Gunnar Johansen, the 
Don Cossacks, Madame Sigrid Onegin, and Paul 
Robeson. 


All students of Pomona, Scripps and Clare- 
mont Colleges, and others from neighboring 
schools, are privileged to attend these concerts 
as a part of the educational program. 
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Two Elementary School Creeds 


D. ELtswortH Cuartson, Principal, Ramona School, Alhambra 


CODE of ethics is the thing. Every 

group of consequence has a code to 

suit his individual needs. The phy- 

sicians, lawyers, teachers, service clubs — each 

feel that in having developed a series of moral 

rules which they may follow, provides them with 

an obligation that is of great value in carrying 
on their business activities. 

The school is a business organization engaged 
in the production of potential leadership, char- 
acter - building, and 
the fundamental 
mechanics which in- 
volves many proc- 
esses. The child is 
the product; the 
school is the labora- 
tory; the books the 
testing materials; 
and the staff the re- 
search directors. 

As we indulge in 
the serious business 
of preparing the 
product for the market, many things must be 
considered. Are we producing material that is 
well-finished? Will it command a high market 
price? 

Are we inculcating in the minds and lives of 
youth, ideals of the finest quality? Are we 
demanding from them a dependable leadership 
that will stand the acid test of perpetual wear? 

Are we preparing them to use the mechanics 
of education so that they will understand the 
fundamental processes under all conditions? 

If these assertions are to be carried out to 
the best advantage—why not a code of ethics 
for the elementary school? 

The Fremont and Ramona Schools in Alham- 
bra each have prepared such a code or creed. 
It is a method of self-expression. The child after 
repeating the creed many times begins to realize 
its importance and it soon becomes a part of 
his everyday life. Ernest Thompson Seton, the 
distinguished naturalist, once said: “Manhood, 
not scholarship, is the first aim of education.” 





Fremont’s Creed 
VircIniA R. Pitkin, Principal 


—_—— toward all 
Respect for the rights of others 
Education with earnest endeavor 


Morals and manners ever in mind. 
Obedience to duty, law and order 
Nobleness of character and purpose 

Truth and trustworthiness first and forever. 


Ramona’s Creed 


As representative of the Ramona School, we 
will strive to be: 


[a in all things 


Ambitious for the morrow 
Modest in our demeanor 
Orderly in our conduct 
Noble in character 
Aristocratic in manner 


Sincere in purpose 

Courteous to others 
Honorable in our dealings 
Obedient to law and order 
Open-minded in our decisions 
Loyal to our highest ideals. 


* * * 


Vital School Counseling 


R. NICHOLAS RICCIARDI, of the State 

Department of Education, calls attention 
to a new bulletin issued by the department and 
entitled “A Guide for Counseling in the Sec- 
ondary School.” 


The scope of the guide may be indicated by 
giving the chapter titles: 


. The Need for Counseling 
II. A Guilding Philosophy of Secondary Edu- 


cation 
III. Functions of Counseling 
IV. The Training Program for Counselors 


V. Procedures in Counseling 

VII. Criteria for Evaluating the Outcomes of 
Counseling 

Guidance for boys and girls in the secondary 
school is designed to give to every pupil the 
kind of service he needs to enable him to make 
the decisions that will help him to proceed in 
the best way possible from where he is to 
where he wants to go, and should go, with 
benefit to himself and to society. 


In rendering such service, every teacher has 
a vital part. The importance, therefore, of right 
relationships between the teacher and the pupils 
is readily recognized. 
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Elementary School Teacher 


Activities 
OS ANGELES City Teachers Club has 
published a survey made for that society 
and directed by Drs. G. Vernon Bennett and 
Osman R. Hull, professors of education in the 
University of Southern California. Robert Hill 
Lane, assistant superintendent of schools, Los 

Angeles, in the foreword states: 

“It is an encouraging sign of the increasing 
professional spirit among elementary teachers 
when a large teacher-organization expends its 
money, its time and its best thought in making 
a critical analysis of the activities of the class- 
room teacher. 

“The Los Angeles City Teachers Club, in 
presenting this study on teacher load, has not 
only performed a most helpful act leading to 
increased efficiency of its members but has 
made a worthy contribution to the whole lit- 
erature of elementary education. 

“The club was exceedingly wise to place im- 
mediate direction of this study outside its im- 
mediate group. Dr. Hull and Dr. Bennett have 
done an excellent piece of work and are well 
qualified to perform it, not only because of 
their intimate knowledge of local conditions, 
but because of the impartial and scientific at- 
titude which they have brought to their task.” 

Among the important findings were: 

(a) The average teaching time was 3 hours 
and 20 minutes per day. 

(b) The average other professional time was 
3 hours 10 minutes per day. 

(c) The average number of interruptions to 
the teaching time was 2% per day. 

(d) The deviations from these averages were 
very large, both for individual teachers and 
for individual schools. 

Outside of school hours, but during the 
weeks in which school is in session, teachers 
spend on an average two hours per day in 
non-teaching professional work. 

Much of this time is devoted to making 
preparation for teaching, assembling materials 
of instruction, and supervising pupil extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

It is essentially educational and is necessary 
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New Years Books and 
Other Literature » » » 


Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes concerning 
literature that has been helpful to them. 


to make the school function smoothly and well. 

The total non-teaching professional activities 
of teachers distributed through the school 
year average three hours and ten minutes, or 
approximately the same as for the teaching 


activities. 
” 7 * 


The Platoon School 


OSCOE D. Case, Ed. D., superintendent 

of schools of Salinas, is the author of 
“The Platoon School in America,” recently 
published by the Stanford University Press. 


It is a history of a movement which in re- 
cent years has been adopted by many school 
systems. The platoon plan and its philosophy 
are discussed in detail. 


Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley, dean of educa- 
tors of the Pacific Coast, has written the fore- 
word, which in itself is a condensed history 
of the plan as well as an appreciation of the 
author’s work. 


The volume is dedicated to William A. Wirt, 
superintendent of the Gary, Indiana, school 
system and “Father of the Platoon School in 
America.” 


Superintendents and teachers who wish to 
have a thorough knowledge of this system will 
find in Mr. Case’s book a valuable aid in their 
study. It has been adopted in the short time 
since it was printed in several universities 
and colleges as a text for class study. 


Superintendent Case is a recent comer into 
the California educational field. As superinten- 
dent in Colorado he came to Stanford University 
to conduct summer classes. He was invited to 
take the superinten- 
dency of the Salinas 
elementary schools 
and decided to 
remain in Califor- 
nia. Arthur M. Wal- 
ter, whom he suc- 
ceeded at Salinas, 
has entered Stan- 
ford University and 
is pursuing work 
for his doctorate. 

“The Platoon School in 
America’ is_ illustrated, 
contains 283 pages and is 
listed at $3.00. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


A New Series of 
GEOGRAPHIES 


forthcoming in February, 1932 


A series which the publishers believe will 
come to be regarded as the outstanding 
contribution of the decade to the teaching 
of elementary geography. 


The authors: 


ELLswortH HUNTINGTON 
Research Professor in Geography 
Yale University 
C. BEvERLEY BENSON 
Formerly of Purdue and Cornell Universities 


Frank M. McMurry 


Emeritus Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


A Silver Anniversary 


Mary E. IreLranp, Second Vice-President 
California Western School Music Conference, 
Sacramento 


O all the superintendents, principals and 
BPs supervisors and teachers know that 
a silver anniversary is on the way and that they 
are duly invited to attend? 

What's it all about, do you say? Why! School 
music, of course! We thought everybody knew 
that! Of course school music is more than 25 
years old in this country. Lowell Mason intro- 
duced it in Boston at his own expense nearly 
100 years ago. 

In 1907 a small group of music supervisors 
and teachers responded to the invitation of P. C. 
Hayden to meet in Keokuk, Iowa, to hear his 
school pupils sing and to share experiences for 
the purpose of improvement. 

Out of the first meeting grew the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, now 25 years 
old, with an active membership of over 5000 


and a large group of associates. 

Instrumental teachers will find a great national 
high school orchestra composed of the best 
players from high schools in thirty or more 


states. They will see these young people in inten- 
sive training under leading directors molded in 
a few days into a great symphony orchestra. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





The New Edition of 
MODERN ENGLISH 


The popular text by Emerson and Bender, 
in use for so many years, has been com- 
pletely revised and rewritten by 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Preserving all the important basal material 
of the original books, which made the series 
so justly popular with teachers and pupils. 


Introducing new textual, illustrative, and 
teaching features to accord with the chang- 
ing needs and interests of modern schools. 


To be published in February, 1932 


350 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


They will find a great band demonstration in 
one of the general sessions as one of the out- 
standing spectacles of the meeting. They will 
have the inspiration of a complimentary concert 
by the Cleveland orchestra. They will have the 
advantage of discussions with outstanding di- 
rectors in the school music field. 

And lastly, under the same roof, they can find 
exhibits of every type of equipment for every 
phase of this work. It isn’t easy to select music 
and instruments in a small town. At the confer- 
ence it is all there next to rehearsal halls and 
you can sit down and look over everything un- 
der the sun. 


What Will They Do in This Coming Jubilee? 


There will be a national high school chorus 
composed of picked quartets from high schools 
from many cities, directed by Charles Dennis 
of the College of the Pacific. This is the first 
time a director has been chosen from the West, 
and California may be justly proud. There will 
be demonstrations and discussions of every type 
of school music from kindergarten through col- 
lege. 

Each night, when everything else is over, 
there will be “lobby” sings when the hotels will 
ring with the singing of 
teachers. 

That’s the silver anniversary, April 3 to 8, in 


supervisors and 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Dreams Do Come True 


GLapys Paris CAMPBELL, Santa Ana 


= to go a-musing. 
It makes me feel so free. 
Why, I can do just what I will. 
There’s nothing hard for me. 


Sometimes I think I’m famous— 
The toast of many lands. 

My music touches every heart 
From sea to desert sands. 


And then another picture 
Comes up to bring me cheer. 
I think I’m writing stories 
That are read both far and near. 


Perchance I am an orator. 
I always sway the mob. 
speak with force and candor 
And bring forth a smile or sob. 


still go on a-wandering— 
I’m rich! Can there be more? 

I have a town house, maid, and car. 
Folks flock there by the score. 


And then of course I'm popular— 
With gowns made by Poiret. 

When I drive down the avenue, 
Much interest I assay. 


See here my thoughts are broken 
~By the ringing of a bell. 
Perhaps it’s for my curtain 

And I must sing so well! 


Or maybe it’s the telephone— 
An editor to say 

That I’ve sold my latest story 
And he’ll pay and pay and pay, 


Or possibly my maid has gone 
To open the front door 

For was I not expecting Ford— 
Or was it Barrymore? 


But no—the bell sounds closer— 
My goodness, but it’s near! 

A gentle touch—a whisper, 
“Your class is waiting, dear.” 


A, last the realization comes— 
Of dreaming I am through 

For I'm a first grade teacher 
And I have work to do. 


My hand gropes for the door-knob— 
My eyes are downcast now— 


But Lo! I catch three dozen smiles 
That shine for me somehow. 


And next I hear my Jackie say, 
“Please sing for us, Miss Bell— 

That song about the wooly lamb— 
Oh! Boy! You sing that swell!’ 


And then I hear wee Mary say, 
“I'd like to hear a story— 

You know the one that you made up— 
That tells about ‘Old Glory’.” 


When I was through, I looked about, 
Words fell on eager ears. 

I guess I’d swayed my little mob 
For there were smiles and tears. 


And after that my “problem case” 
Who says things unforseen, 

Yelled, “Can’t you always wear that dress, 
Gee! You look like a queen.” 


M, children now have ieft me— 
The noon-day gong has rung, 

But they have left behind them, 
A song that can’t be sung. 


The song, you see, ts in my heart. 
It thrills me through and through 
For have not these small boys and girls 
Just made my dreams come true? 


*- * * 


Choosing a California Career 


UPERINTENDENTS and principals who are 

interested in helping students to choose their 
careers more wisely, and who wish assistance 
in the organization ahd development of a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance, may get such help 
without charge from the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York City. 


The Macmillan Company has brought out a 
particularly praiseworthy series of primers for 
small children by Mabel G. LaRue. Previous 
volumes were: The Fun Book, The Billy Bang 
Book, Little Indians and others. 

The most recent primer is “The Good Time 
Book” with many illustrations by Gladys Peck; 
price, $.60. 

+ © * 


Fitz Junior with the Fleet by Fitzhugh Green, 
Jr., $1.75. Brewer, Warren & Putnam, publisher. 
An adventure story for boys. 


* * * 


Cc. William Wurster of 104 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, supplies cocoons, moths and rare 
tropical butterflies to teachers of nature-study, 
biology and related subjects. 

He specializes in live cocoons of the large 
American silk-spinning saturnid moths and also 
handles a wide range of entomological materials 
and supplies. 
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A Silver Anniversary 


(Continued from Page 53) 


Cleveland! 


“Cleveland is in almost the center 
of the conference population, it is renowned as 
a hospitable convention city, and offers special 
advantage as a conference city. There is every 
reason to expect a record-breaking attendance.” 

We are going to advance professionally re- 
gardless of “bad times,” or any disheartening 
conditions. 


F all California music supervisors or prin- 

cipals who are going would write our secre- 
tary, some of us might take the same train and 
have a profitable trip all the way. 


Superintendents and supervisors, please send 
names and addresses of all your music teachers 
to Edna Douthit, 5153 Meridian Avenue, Los 
Angeles; secretary, California Western Confer- 
ence. 

+ * * 


Ventura Schools Are Expanding 
UPERINTENDENT E. L. Van Dellen reports 
that American Education Week marked note- 

worthy progress in the Ventura schools. 

The new Lincoln elementary school, incorpor- 
ating many unique and progressive features in 
school architecture and facilities, was dedicated 
in November. 

Dr. William M. Proctor of Stanford University, 
who is directing a program of curriculum re- 
vision in Ventura, delivered the dedicatory 
address. The city school administrative offices 
now occupy one wing of the new building. 

The recently completed girls gymnasium at 
the junior high school was opened to public 
visitation during the week. Many school patrons 
availed themselves of the opportunity to inspect 
this beautiful new physical education plant. 

The junior college has constructed an addi- 
tional unit to accommodate its vocational edu- 
cation program, and to 
facilities. 


provide auditorium 

These three construction projects, emphasizing 
broad elementary education, physical education 
activities, and modern vocational training, show 


the forward-reaching functioning of the Ventura 
schools. 
+ 





* + 


Riverside county high schools (barring River- 
side, Corona, and Blythe) are staging an inter- 
scholastic spelling contest. 

The contest is divided into two. sections, 
namely, a contest in which all pupils of par- 
ticipating schools compete—though the lowest 
25% are eliminated from the scoring, and sec- 
ondly a contest in which 10 of the best spellers 
from each school meet in competition. 

It is an annual event, and the schools par- 
ticipating year after year are Banning Union, 
Beaumont, Coachella, E‘lsinore, Hemet, Perris 
and San Jacinto. One of the interesting desir- 
able outcomes of the contest is that the best 
spellers are found in larger numbers in the 
upper classes—the seniors averaging 


highest 
and the freshmen lowest. 
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Accredited by the State as a teacher-training institution. 


SPRING TERM OPENS 
January 4, 1932 

















Complete professional training leading to the 
Bachelor's degree in 


ART EDUCATION—for teachin 
and crafts in California high schools. 








the arts 








APPLIED ARTS — advertising and poster 


art, design, illustration, costume design, in- 
terior decoration, etc. 


FINE ARTS—painting and sculpture. 


SPECIAL NEW BUILDING FOR 
EVENING & SATURDAY CLASSES 


Write for illustrated catalog—mention 
your special interest. 






































F. H. Meyer, Director 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

















































WOODSTOCK. 


THE MODERN TYPEWRITER 



















































































It was built for the business of today. 


It was designed to excel all other machines 
in efficiency, to complete and round out big 
business organizations in its standpoint of 
neatness, speed, accuracy and satisfaction in 
work done a little better than it was ever 
done before. 






































Woodstock Typewriter Company 


815 So. Hitt Sr. 300 Cauirorania Sr. 
| LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Curriculum Making 


In Santa Barbara County 


ANTA BARBARA county teacher univer- 

versity-extension-classes in curriculum re- 
vision, under direction of the State Department 
of Education, have been described by members 
of the extension division as “unique in scope 
and spirit.” 


Early in 1931 Mrs. Muriel Edwards, county 
superintendent, and the county board of educa- 
tion, decided that 
revision of the 
curriculum was 
the immediate 
problem, and that 
revision would 
have value only 
through teacher- 
participation. 


Following con- 
ferences with Miss 
Helen Heffernan, 
and the county 
superintendent’s 
advisory council, 
letters and pledges 
were sent out to 
each elementary 
teacher. Organi- 
zation meetings in 
the northern and southern sections of the county 
were held in May. The response and the en- 
thusiasm exceeded every expectation. 





Mrs. Muriel Edwards 


During the summer, various members of the 
new supervision staff, in consultation with Miss 
Heffernan, worked out a plan of procedure for 
the 1931-1932 school year. The classes have 
been in full swing since the beginning of the 
fall semester. Monthly meetings with Miss 
Heffernan are held in Santa Maria and Santa 
Barbara, the enrollment of 93 teachers being 
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too large for one class, and the traveling dis- 
tances making the division necessary. 

It was decided to compile courses in only four 
subjects during the year 1931-1932. The sub- 
jects chosen and the committee chairmen are 


as follows: 
I. Health 


General Chairman, George W. Ormsby, Phys- 
ical Education Supervisor, Santa Barbara County 
Schools. 

Chairman Northern Section, Clifford Bruce, 
Santa Maria. 

Chairman Southern Section, Thelma Morgan, 
Summerland. 

II. Reading and Literature 

General Chairman, Lelia Ann Taggart, Rural 
Supervisor, Santa Barbara County Schools. 

Chairman Northern Section, Frank R. John- 
son, Guadalupe. 

Chairman Southern Section, Mary C. Evans, 
Santa Barbara. 

Ill. Social Studies 

General Chairman, Tene Cameron, Director of 
Rural Education, Santa Barbara County Schools. 

Chairman Northern Section, Robert Bruce, 
Santa Maria. 

Chairman Southern Section, E’sther Poulsen, 
Santa Barbara. 

IV. Music 

General Chairman, Mabel S. Spizzy, Director 
of Music, Santa Barbara County Schools. 

Chairman Northern Section, Bessie Murphey, 
Lompoc. 

Chairman Southern Section, Velma H. Cay- 
wood, Santa Barbara. 

The entire plan was made possible by the 
progressive spirit and the professional attitude 
of the county board of education. 

Every teacher enrolled is working earnestly, 
and all conclusions are assembled in frequent 
committee meetings. 

The County Teachers Institute, held at Santa 
Maria November 23-25, was a study institute, at 
which the teachers not participating in the cur- 
riculum revision were drawn into the plan. 

Secondary principals and teachers under the 
leadership of Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, studied 
the outcomes and technique of counseling: The 
county aim is to effect co-ordination and articu- 


lation of the elementary and secondary schools. 





Placement Service for C. T. A. Members 


F. L. THurston 


Ear G. GRIDLEY 


ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION maintains a placement service for 

members of the Association and for school boards, superintendents, and other 
employing officers who are seeking qualified teachers. Earl G. Gridley is manager of 
the Berkeley office, 2163 Center Street; phone THornwall 5600. 

Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction of F. L. 
Thurston. Teachers interested in Southern California placement should register in the 
Los Angeles offices — 307 California Reserve Building, Fourth and Spring Streets: 


phone TRinity 1558. 
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Eventide in California 


E are sending you a poem written by one 
Ws our classmates. It was suggested by 
Raymond Henry’s picture “California” which we 
recently purchased for our school. 


The girl who wrote this poem is Florence 
Eastburn, only 9 years old. We all think she has 
expressed her thought for this picture very well. 


We hope you enjoy these verses as well as we 
did and that you will find a place for them in 
some issue of your Sierra Educational News. 


Sincerely yours,—Sixth Grade Pupils, Lincoln 
School, Redwood City. 


] HE sun at last is setting, 


As the day is nearly gone, 
And its glow across the heavens 
Is by God’s own will, be done. 


There is sunshine on the treetops 
And the wind is singing low, 

Way off in the distance, 

There’s a mountain capped with snow. 


Ané the valley, Oh the valley 

With the coolness of its airs, 

The freshness of its grasses, 

It should brush away all cares. 


The blueness of its heavens, 

And the whiteness of its clouds, 
Are like some new kind of angels, 
All hidden in their shrouds. 


If I only were a poet, 

And could put my thoughts to words, 
I would make them quite enchanting, 
But leave the music to the birds. 


* * * 


Practical Business English—By W. L. Mason, 
385 pages. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This volume is a textbook on commercial cor- 
respondence for junior and senior high school 
students. The outstanding features of the book 
are the clearness, simplicity and directness of 
its language; its teachability; the variety of 
subjects dealt with; the complete list of busi- 
ness terms and phrases; and the arrangement 
of the book in the form of lessons rather than 
that of chapters. 


* * : 


“Troublesome Words and How to Use Them” 
is a valuable handbook of 460 pages by W. L. 
Mason of the Santa Monica High School. It is 
published by George Sully & Company, 114 East 
25th Street, New York City; $1.50. Mr. Mason 
is the author of numerous books on stenography 
and related subjects. 
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{ “On the Spot” 


No longer is it necessary to gather up books which are in need 
of repairs and take them to some out-of-the-way corner to 
make repairs. 


THE GAYLORD BOOKCRAFT BOX now makes it possible to 
repair quickly volumes wherever they may be—anywhere—any 
time—right ‘‘on the spet.” 


The Bookcraft Box is easily carried about. It has compartments 
for the tools and materials used in repairing books—everything 
right in place when open—all equipment kept clean, neat and 
ready for use. 


GAYLORD 
BROS., Inc. 


Library Equipment 


STOCKTON 
CALIFORNIA 


Made of special heavy box board 
covered with dark green cloth-like 
paper of long wearing qualities. 
When closed, the Box is 1514 inches 
high—15 inches wide and 614 inches 
deep. 


1 Box, with ane $19.25 
lL Box, empty .. ns : . 7.50 
Seem Paid 
Order one of these Bookcraft Boxes 


with all equipment and save time 
and trouble in repairing books, 








I hadn’t figured on 
being sick 


How discouraging is the 
period of convalescence, 
when the unpaid bills 
keep piling up and 


there is nothing com- 
ing in with which to 
pay them. A single 
illness or accident ¢ 
often dissipates the ) pte 
savings of many years. 


DOCTOR BILLS LEFT OUT OF BUDGET 


Many a teacher, like Anna Irene Jenkins, Los Angeles, 
Cal., enjoys such good health as to make it seem unnecessary 
to provide for doctor bills. Fortunately, however, she did 
make T. C. U. provision. We quote from her letter: 


“I deeply appreciate your eourtesy in caring for my claim. 
I am so used to being well I had left no place in my budget 
for doctors’ bills, and a check which practically covered one 
of them was certainly a Godsend.’’ 


GET ON THE T. C. U. PAYROLL 


Our records for many years prove that one teacher in five 
suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary every year be- 
cause of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. Your turn may 
come-—it often does—-when you least expect it. 

While you are still in good health and free from injury— 
before it is too late—get your name on the “‘T. C. 
Payroll.” 

Write us at once. We will then mail you full particulars 
of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Vocational Teacher Success 


A. P. Mattier, Head of Manual Arts Department 
and Business Manager, Compton Union High 
School and Junior College District 


ET us, first of all, determine the important 
7 difference, if any, between vocational and 
other teachers. A great deal of ill-feeling has 
been caused between the recognized vocational 
teachers and those of the academic group, be- 
cause there has been either too much or too 
little emphasis on the word vocational, thus 
setting up a barrier between the two groups of 
public servants. I know that some very good 
teachers have looked upon 
us with scorn, and what is 
worse, have felt themselves 
superior because we are 
known as “special subject 


people.” Work 


There are also those of us 
who are hurt if the world 
does not know that we are 


just because we are lucky 
enough to be taking up 
space in a school shop. This 
feeling, which has_ been 
shown at numerous institute 
meetings, is a mistake. 


I have been disappointed, 
even displeased, while at 
various institute sessions 
during the past few years, to 
hear able men waste time 
slinging mud at all academic teachers, many of 
whom are and should be leading our public edu- 
cational institutions. 


I have never been able to appreciate such a 
practice, for it tends to defeat one of the great- 
est purposes of education,—to create a tolerant, 
kind, sympathetic, and co-operative attitude on 
the part of all learners, especially upon our youth. 

If our teaching is what it should be, there is 
no need for distinction between the so-called 
“academic” and “vocational” teacher and no 
such barrier or separation should exist. May we 
forever break down all envy, jealousy and ill- 
will among ourselves as public school people and 
come to the broader, more wholesome realiza- 
tion that all true knowledge is power, whether 
it is soaked up through the hands of the trades- 
man, or is gained through a diligent exercise of 
the intellect, stimulated by the priceless pages 
of some famous author, under the guidance and 
direction of a skillful and sympathetic teacher. 


One universal re- 


quirement for success 


is a lasting willingness 


and capacity for good 


hard work. 


There should not exist anything but the most 
wholesome relationship between us if the max- 
imum progress is to result. We must “put our 
heads together” and let our hearts respond to 
the requirements of this important and chal- 
lenging work of properly training our young 
people. 

Public school teachers are a most wholesome 
group of people. There is less crime among 
teachers than is true of any other professional 
group. We have great problems in common, 
many of which should have our full attention 
and co-operation if we shall bring to our young 
people that which is most worthwhile. With 
these points well in mind, let us consider 

together a few important 
requisites, which determine 
the progress of each one of 
us in this profession. 


First, and above all, we 
must have a kind, sympathetic 
attitude toward our pupils, a 
sincere and genuine love in 
our hearts, a broad under- 
standing of young people in- 
stead of subject only, and an 
apprectation for them because 
of their possibilities. 

This attitude on our part, 
properly exercised, should 
enable us to obtain the very 
best reaction from each 
pupil, with the result that 
development and_ growth, 
through activity, will reach 
the maximum. 

If we can be big enough, generous enough, 
kind enough to carry this feeling into the class- 
room with us every day; if we can couple with 
this a thorough knowledge of, and an experi- 
ence in our subject; then we are in a position 
to attempt some constructive teaching. Knowl- 
edge and experience are two indispensable fac- 
tors,—two absolute requisites to good teaching. 


T is impossible for any one, no matter how 

clever, to inspire the pupil to do his best 
work, to hold his confidence and respect, or to 
stimulate him to activity, if the teacher is weak 
in the understanding of his subject. 

Although Henry Ford has stated that 30% 
of the jobs in his factory can be learned in a 
day, 15% in a week and 6/10% in a month, and 
although standardization has replaced the older 
methods of manufacture to the end that the all- 
around tradesman is hard to find, yet it is, and 
always will be, necessary for any teacher to 
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thoroughly understand his work if he is to lead 
pupils in it successfully. 

Then may we study our subject with a view 
of making each lesson simple or easily under- 
stood. Remember the tremendous power of 
simplicity. Do not be involved in order to ap- 
pear learned in the eyes of pupils. 


We must also use good judgment in the selec- 
tion of the course,—the projects, the arrange- 
ment of equipment, and in choosing or selecting 
pupils for various jobs of responsibility. A 
teacher’s pupils represent a tremendous force 
which, if properly directed, will accomplish a 
great deal. 

We must take into account the ability, tem- 
perament and inclination of each pupil, if we 
are able to wisely delegate responsibility, thereby 
increasing the activity of the group through 
which they develop, unfold and grow. 

Teachers should always pay attention to per- 
sonal hygiene. Personal cleanliness is one of 
the first requisites to good health, personal ap- 
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pearance or a wholesome personality. Do you 
dress neatly and appropriately, keep desks neat 
and in order, your shop or class-room properly 
ventilated? 

Are you always courteous to every one who 
calls at your room? Do you give the impression 
that you are anxious to carry out the desires of 
your superiors? Do you get reports into the 
office on time, and are these reports properly 
made? 


Do you maintain a spirit of industry in your 
class-room or shop which will discourage lazi- 
ness and stimulate activity and learning? 


NE universal requirement for success is a 
lasting willingness and capacity for good 
hard work. 

If you can plan your work and then work 
your plan, if you can work accurately, rapidly 
and long; in other words if you produce results, 
deliver the goods and keep it up,—recognition 
is yours! 




























California has many public and private schools which are doing very good vocational and technical training. Among the best 


of these is the state Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo; Dr. Ben R. Crandall, president. 
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Imperial County: 


Alamitos 

Alamo 

McCabe Union School 

Sunset Springs 

Verde 

Westmorland School 
District 

Winterhaven 

Inyo County: 

Bishop Union School 

Keeler 

Lone Pine Union 
High School 


Los Angeles County: 


Charter Oak 

Claremont Schools 

Clearwater-Lincoln 
School 

Enterprise District 

Garvey District 

Glendora 

Hermosa 

Laguna 

Lancaster 

La Verne City 

Lawndale 

Lowell Joint 

Lynwood 

Mill 

Palos Verdes Schools 

Perry 

Potrero Heights 

Ranchito 

San Dimas Schools 

San Marino Schools 

West Whittier 

Antelope Valley J. U. 
H. S. 

Compton Union High 
School 

Downey Union High 
School 

Redondo Union High 
School 

Beverly Hills Schools 

Compton City Schools 

Inglewood Schools 

Monrovia Schools 

Santa Monica Schools 


Los Angeles City 
Schools: 
Allesandro 
Alexandria Avenue 
Alta Loma 
Amelia Street 
Amestoy Avenue 
Annandale Boulevard 
Barton Hill 
Bridge Street 
Broadway 
Canoga Park 
Carpenter Street 
Castelar Street 
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C. T. A. Southern Section 


100% Membership for 1932, as of 
December 3, 1931 


Center Avenue 
Cheremoya Avenue 
Chevy Chase Drive 
Clifford Street 
Commonwealth Avenue 
Compton Avenue 
Cortez Street 
Dahlia Heights 
Eagle Rock 
East San Pedro 
El Sereno 
Encino 
Farmdale 
Fifty-second Street 
Forty-ninth Street 
Fries Avenue 
Garvanza 
Glen Alta 
Griffin Avenue 
Hermon 
Hobart Boulevard 
Hoover Street 
Huntington Drive 
Hyde Park 
Lankershim 
Lockwood Street 
Loreto Street 
Los Feliz 
Magnolia Avenue 
Main Street 
Manchester Avenue 
Marvin Avenue 
McKinley Home 
McNerney 
Menlo Avenue 
Nevin Avenue 
Nightingale 
Ninety-ninth Street 
Ninety-seventh Street 
Norwood Street 
O'Melveny 
One Hundred Eiighty- 
fourth Street 
One Hundred Ninth 
Street 
Playa del Rey 
Reseda 
Rowan Avenue 
San Fernando 
Santa Barbara Avenue 
Santa Fe Avenue 
Sepulveda 
Sixty-eighth Street 
Sixty-first Street 
Soto Street 
Sunset Avenue 
Thirty-sixth Street 
Toland Way 
Twenty-eighth Street 
Union Avenue 
Van Ness Avenue 
Vermont Avenue 
Victory Boulevard 
Vine Street 
Virginia Road 
Wilmington Park 


John Burroughs 
Jr. High School 

Bret Harte Jr. High 
School 

Phineas Banning High 
School 

L. A. City Penmanship 
Division 


Chino Schools 
Victor Valley Union 
High School 
San Bernardino City 
Schools: 
Highland Jr. High 
School 
Rialto Jr. High School 
Arrowhead 
Cajon 
Ramona 
Urbita 


Orange County: 


Laurel 

Loara 

Olive 

Tustin 

Brea-Olinda Union 
High School 

San Juan Capistrano 
Union High School 

Newport Harbor Union 
High School 

Anaheim: 
Central School 
Magnolia School 

Santa Ana City Schools 

Riverside County: 

Corona City Schools 

Desert 

Elsinore Union School 

San Jacinto 

Banning Union High 
School 

Riverside City Schools: 


Central Jr. High 7 School 
School Goleta Union School 


University Heights Jr. Lompoc Union school 
High School Montecito Union School 

Bryant Orcutt 

Fremont Solvang 

Lincoln 

Longfellow 

Lowell 

Magnolia 


San Diego County: 


Cardiff 

Chula Vista Union 
School 

Coronado 

Encinitas 

Escondido 

Rancho Santa Fe 

San Dieguito 

Vista Union 

West Fallbrook Union 

Fallbrook Union High 
School 

Southwest Junior High 
School 


Santa Barbara County: 
Carpinteria Union 


Ventura County: 
Avenue District 


Briggs School 


Mill School 
San Bernardino County: Nordhoff Union 


Highland Simi 
Colton Union High Nordhoff Union High 
School School 
-_ a. 


Southern Tri-County Singing League 


Claremont high school on November 12, was 
host to 500 students and adults cf San Bernar- 
dino, Los Angeles and Riverside counties, at the 
Tri-county Singing League. 

Each school in the League presented a group 
of numbers by boys and girls glee clubs, includ- 
ing solo and chorus numbers. Mrs. Hazel B. 
Nohavec, director of music at Claremont high 
school, was in charge. 


* * * 


G. & C. Merriam Company, publishers of genu- 
ine Webster dictionaries since 1831 and of the 
Webster new international dictionary, has been 
celebrating this year its 100th anniversary. In 
1806 Noah Webster issued his first dictionary, a 
small volume of 408 pages. In 1909 Webster’s 
new international dictionary was published 
under the able leadership of Dr. William T. 
Harris, late U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
The Merriam company has issued a beautifully 
printed and illustrated brochure, telling the 
story of this great publishing house. 
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Shirley Hears the Rain 


Sent by Mabel M. Finch, Teacher, Malabar School 


| to the wind go roaring by, 
And how the rain does pour, 

Oh how I wish it would stop, 

For rain-is such a bore. 


When it pours and never stops, 
And the sky is bleak and gray; 
I know it means tomorrow 
Will be another rainy day. 


Of course the rain helps the crops, 
And other things to grow; 

I suppose Mother Nature wants 
It to be just so. 


So I must stand the dreadful rain, 
And let it pour and pour; 

And forget it’s such a terrible, 
Terrible, terrible, bore. 


In time I’ll grow to like it, 

For it makes the rose bush grow; 

And it makes the world so fresh and sweet, 
And people like it so. 


When the rain stops at last, 
The world is brightly aglow; 
For the sun’s smile is sunshine, 
Which also helps things to grow. 


My rose buds are blossoming, 
To flowers big and red; 

So I suppose the rain after all 
Is not so very bad. 


—SHIRLEY STEIN 


B-6, age 11 years, Malabar School 


* * * 


A New California Journal 


ORTHERN California Teacher is a new 
journal which made its appearance recently; 
published by the faculties of the Chico and 
Humboldt State Colleges with the co-operation 
of the Northern California supervisors associa- 


tion and the alumni of the two colleges. 


The editors are Alva Park Taylor, Rudolph 
D. Lindquist, Arthur S. Gist, and Hugh M. Bell, 
managing editor. Subscription price to students, 
faculty members and graduates of Chico and 
Humboldt State Teachers Colleges is $1.50 per 


year. Published monthly except June, 
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July, 
August and September. Address communications 


to Hugh M. Bell, State Teachers College, Chico. 





Awarded Four Gold Medals 2250 Subjects 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Use them throughout the school year as aids 
in teaching Language, Literature, History, 
Geography and Picture Study. 


FEBRUARY 
BIRTHDAYS 


WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN, 
LONGFELLOW, 
LOWELL, DICKENS, 


their homes, etc. 


Send 50c for 25 of these 
pictures, size 544. x8. No 
two alike. Or order 50 of 
the 3 x 34% size, assorted as 
desired. 
Send 50 cents for 25 pic- 
tures relating to Washington, 
eee etc., 5 x8. Celebrate his 
a : 
Girlwith Cat Hoecker 200th Anniversary. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. $14 x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 
for Children. Size 5 x 8. 


“IT have taught for years as classroom teacher | 
and supervisor and still consider The Perry | 
__ Pictures one of my most valuable aids.’’ a) 


Cat | Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 
‘he Perr Pictures ©. cox 47, 


Malden, Massachusetts 





WINSTON 


A MARVELOUS BIRD 


is the Pelican 
a 


by gregarious 
ig  PIsclvorous 
aoe natatorial 
ADE RR with a 
distensible gular pouch 


At least, that’s what it is in some 
dictionaries. Not, of course, in 


7WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


with its simplified definitions, easily 
understood even by young pupils. 
Editions for all school needs. 


HE 



















JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS —————————— 
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H. R. Speiss, principal of Grass Valley high 
school, reports that the staff of that school is 
enrolled 100% in C. T. A. membership for the 
new year. 


* * ~ 


The Los Angeles Metropolitan Mirror is an 
excellent school newspaper, now in its eighth 
volume, issued by the journalism classes of the 
Metropolitan high school, Los Angeles. The 
present editor is Lee Ed Hileman. 


7 * = 


Santa Ana Schools is a praiseworthy new 
paper published by the teachers of the Santa 
Ana city schools and comprising a digest of 
school activities. A. D. Hoenshel is chairman of 
the editorial board; Dr. Percy R. Davis is super- 
intendent of schools. The bulletin is in newspa- 
per style; the initial number fills 8 pages. 


” * * 


The San Francisco public schools have re- 
cei:tly issued two noteworthy and highly com- 
mendable units in the course of study. One of 
these is entitled “Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Unit Two—Health; grades four, five and 
six.’”’” The chairman of the committee was Miss 
Lesley Reilly of Francisco Junior High School. 
The bulletin comprises over 100 pages. 


The second bulletin covers “Musie for the Ele- 
mentary Schools”’—kindergarten, grades one, 
two and three. The chairman of the committee 
was Mrs. Edith Cochran, principal of the Fre- 
mont school. 


Superintendent Gwinn; A. J. Cloud, chief dep- 
uty superintendent in charge of curriculum 
revision; and all who participated in the work 
of these two committees, deserve congratula- 
tions upon these meritorious bulletins. 


* * * 


Music Conference Institute Session 


OUTHERN Section of the California western 

school music conference recently presented 
a most interesting program at Le Conte junior 
high school at Los Angeles. The artistic selec- 
tions rendered by the Pacific Coast quartet were 
thoroughly enjoyed. Bruno David Ussher de- 
lighted his audience with “Heroes and hero 
worship in music.”’ 


The outstanding feature of the program was 
the playing of Eugene List, child piano virtuoso 
—whose group of solos again proved his genius 
and careful training. “An approach to modern- 
ism through a correlation of the arts” was illus- 
trated by beautiful pictures and was delivered 
in a most interesting manner by Louis Danz, 
modern composer. 


At the luncheon which followed at the Roose- 
velt hotel, Robert Linton capably discussed 
music in the life of a business man, and John 
Smallman, foremost exponent of a cappella sing- 
ing, conducted the assemblage in seventeenth 
century canons and Bach carols. A short busi- 
ness meeting closed the conference until it con- 
venes with the national organization at Cleve- 
land next spring.— Rosa Biehl Perry, Vice 
President. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


W. Olin Lowe, Los Angeles County Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Mrs. Sue Goodrich Matthis, for eleven years 
teacher of non-English-speaking children and 
adults; Lincoln Heights School, Los Angeles. 





Miss Edna Young, Santa Cruz county superin- 
tendent of schools, recently entertainned in 
honor of the 100th birthday anniversary of her 
mother. Many friends of this venerable pioneer 
lady were in attendance. 


* * * 


A Notable Teacher Passes 


Laura Beri Everett, Berkeley 


RS. ELIZABETH INGRAM HUBBARD, one 

of the early teachers of Berkeley and pre- 
viously an instructor in the high schools of 
Eureka, Santa Ana, Merced, and Petaluma, 
should be remembered as one who made teach- 
ing a beautiful and a joyous thing. 

In her earlier teaching in New York, Michigan, 
and Illinois, as in this state, her entrance into 
any class-room carried good cheer, sanity, and a 
revelation of the beauties of Virgil, or music, or 
whatever else she taught. A list of her students 
would include many notable names. 

Mrs. Hubbard was, too, a musician and a 
writer. She composed music and had published 
musical textbooks. 

Her writings were published largely in East- 
ern papers. She left three book manuscripts, one 
of them a novel of early California life. ‘‘The 
First Clean-Up,” an account of the Vigilantes, 
appeared in the Overland Monthly for April, 1931. 

Born in Massachusetts, a descendant of the 
Field family, certain of whose members laid the 
Atlantic cable, sat on the Supreme Bench, or 
wrote favorite lyrics, Elizabeth Ingram Hubbard 
was a fit representative of that versatile family. 

A graduate of the University of California 
with the class of 1903, she spent her sunset 
years in writing and in coaching foreign stu- 
dents for college. 

Mrs. Hubbard died in Berkeley, November 13, 
in her 87th year. She had seen the Berkeley 
schools grow to their present dimensions from 
the time when, with the late J. Arthur Elston, 
she taught in the two-teacher school, afterward 
the board of education rcoms, at Allston Way 
and Fulton Street. 


* * * 


California School Library Association, Southern 
Section, issues a valuable bulletin which is now 
in its third volume. Edna E. Anderson, Poly- 
technic high school, Long Beach, is chairman 
of the publicity committee which has charge of 
the bulletin. The president of the southern sec- 
tion is Josephine Kenkel, department of libraries, 
Long Beach. The secretary is Elizabeth Neal, 
Compton union high school and junior college 
library. 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS 


By HOWARD L. DAVIS 
Director Technical Employment and Training, New York Telephone Co. 


This book prepares a man for what he will run up against in a his vocation, applying for employment, 
adjusting himself to his first job. It plunges immediately into specific 


72 pages 5% x 84% $2.00 


440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 525 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., Publishers, 





E. V. Cain, district superintendent of the 
Gridley elementary schools, announces that for 
the eighth consecutive year the Gridley Gram- 
mar School staff of nineteen teachers is 100% 
enrolled in C. T. A. 


* * * 


Marple Laird, principal, Elsinore union high 
school district, reports that the Elsinore staz 
of 12 teachers is enrolled 100% in C. T. A. and 
N. E. A. 


* * * 


Mark R. Jacobs, superintendent of Montebello 
city schools, informs us that system is again 
100% in membership in C. T. A. 


The Montebello teachers have contributed 
$1000 to community relief work. A fine spirit of 
community leadership which has been shown by 
a large number of Southern California systems 
through their gifts to community relief-work. 


Pasadena, Burbank, Los Angeles City, and San 
Diego, in fact a large number of communities, 
have had loyal and liberal support in community 
relief-work by the teaching profession.—F. L. 
Thurston. 













Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CatirorNiA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


















SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 
E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 













The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 
Hotel Company's 20 Hotels in the Middle West and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 
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MIMEOGRAPHS 








problems and offers defnite solutions. 


For rates and reliable information 
concerning 


ANNUITIES 


Write to James L. Taytor 


TRIBUNE TOWER, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
No OBLicaTIon 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply ye with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
909 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


Mimeotype 
and 


Cellotype 


Stencil Papers 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc. 


565 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Authorized Agents 


_ MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS | 


DEMAND 
= ee FOR SCHOOL WORK 


F. P. M. Frame and Blades 
outlast all others. @Used 
in many of the schools 
throughout the U. S. 

1 F. P. M. Coping Saw 
and 7 Blades sent prepaid 
$1.00 




























Poe) } 


Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free sample 
of blade sent Manual Training Teachers upon request. 


F. P, MAXSON *™ chicago, tttiness 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, an- 
nounces a plan for a new type of teacher-train- 
ing institution to open September, 1932. It will 
operate as an undergraduate unit at the college 
level. 

This new college, to be under the direction of 
Dr. Thomas Alexander, professor of education, 
Teachers College, will attempt to demonstrate 
radically different methods in the selection and 
training of young men and women who are to 
become teachers in nursery, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. While preparing these young 
people for teaching positions the new unit, 
which will grant the Bachelor of Science and 
the Master’s degrees, will operate also as a 
demonstration college in which graduate stu- 
dents in Teachers College may observe improved 
methods in teacher training: 

In this respect the new college will be to 
the field of teacher training what the Lincoln 
and Horace Mann Schools of Teachers College 
are to the field of elementary and secondary 
education. As these schools attempt to create 
and demonstrate more effective procedures in 
elementary and secondary education, the new 
college will attempt to create and demonstrate 
improved procedures in the training of teachers 
for elementary, secondary and nursery schools. 

Rigid methods of elimination will be used in 
the selection of students. High school and 
college executives throughout America will be 
asked to co-operate in selecting those who show 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Coming Events 


January 7-9—State Board of Education, at 
Sacramento. 


January 24—National Child Labor Sunday. 


February 20-25—N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence, Washington, D. C. 


March 27—Easter. 


March 28-April 1—State Convention of Cali- 
fornia Secondary School Principals. Place not 
yet announced. 


April 9—C. T. A. State Council of Education, 
annual meeting. 


May—Mono county teachers institute, Mrs. 
Nora Archer, county superintendent, Benton. 


May 1-5—California Conference of Social 
Work; 24th annual convention; Riverside. 


Summer, 1932—Tenth Olympiad, Los 
Angeles. 


June 23-August 3—University of California 
summer session, Berkeley. 


June 27-July 4—N. E. A. Convention, Atlantic 
City. 

July 25-31—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Honolulu, T. H. 


July 29-August 12—Sixth World Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, at Nice, 
France. 


August 16-20 — International Convention, 
League of Western Writers. Clift Hotel, San 
Francisco. 





the richest promise of developing into highly 
competent teachers and educational leaders. 
Selection will be on the basis of good health, 
sound scholarship, desirable personal qualities, 
and promise of unusual growth. The student 
body will not be restricted to local selections of 
the country but will be chosen from a wide 
geographical area. 
es 2 @ 


Child and Universe by Bertha Stevens is a 
massive volume of 270 pages, with 48 full page 
photographs of surpassing beauty. The John 
Day Company, Publishers, are to be congratu- 
lated as well as the author upon the excellence 
and character of this monograph which deals 
with children, education and natural science. 
Price $3.75. 


It offers a plan whereby natural science be- 
comes the core of education. It treats natural 
knowledge not as a teaching subject but as a 
force acting through human life, helping to 
explain it and giving it quality. 

Miss Stevens is a competent, progressive 
teacher and a good writer. 
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In the Classroom Compton’s Pictured 


Encyclopedia is Supreme 


) ge ape ay have found that all encyclopedias are not alike. 
That only Compton's meets every teacher and pupil need. It 
answers all questions properly and adequately because it was spe- 
cially written, arranged and constructed for classroom use. Up to 
the minute, authoritative and well illustrated, in schools everywhere 
it is the most used classroom encyclopedia. Get this outstanding 
reference work for your teachers, your pupils. It fits amy course of 
study, every teaching plan as no other encyclopedia can. 





NO SPLIT Every letter com- 
LETTERS plete in a volume. 
Prominent guide 
letter at the top of each volume 
instantly points the way to all 
information. An arrangement so 
simple it invites constant usage. 


STUDY OULINES IN Scien- 
SEPARATE VOLUME (ii: 
constructed Study Outlines, ena- 
bling pupil to organize and review 
all the comprehensive material in 
the work on every major subject, 
are conveniently placed in the last 
Compton's is easy to use. volume, together with picture 
There are no puzzles to solve. lists, interest questions, and bibli- 
Pupils simply reach at once ographies. 

for the volume they want. 

The simple alphabetical guide 





back and front cover of each 


rack—either 
way, they are located 


All encyclopedias 
are not alike! 


Only Compton’s has these 
classroom advantages 





INDEX AT BACK Fact- 
OF EACH VOLUME [dex 


isnow 
at the back of each volume. For 
subjects starting with “A” you 
simply pick up the “‘A’’ volume 
and turn to index. It shows the 
exact page where information and 
pictures are located. 


SIXTEEN Sixteen 
HANDY VOLUMES bight: 


conveniently sized volumes. Easy 
to handle. Binding specially rein- 
forced by patented Compton Dura- 
Bound process, which outwears 
standard bindings two or three 
to one. 


is marked clearly on both Write for Special School Prices and Terms 


volume. No matter whether Publishers of Compton's 
volumes are face up on the I I: COMP I ON & e oo an . : 
table or in the . i ° + 4 e Pictured Encyclopedia 


instantly. Compton B!idg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicaso, II. 










By Jones and Holtsclaw 








A foundational course for use in ninth- or Offers a practi 





















tenth-grade classes that is rich in permanent financial reeords 
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lite values and functional skill 


arithmetic knowle >dge and skill 


oie ts a method of preparing a home bud- 











General Business Science—Part III (text) 
| Projects in Business Science-—Part II (pad) 
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TORONTO LONDON 





| NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 








| ANewText that Breaks Away from Tradition 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE Part Ill 


cabl 


ot 


Explains and drills upon a simple, non 


| Builds business knowledge and skill on every technical system of financial records adapted 
| day experiences of the student to the needs of the small business that re 
; : | quires no knowledge of formal bookkeeping 
Appeals to the student's pride in his ability 5 5 
to put to practical use his previously acquired No duplication of content of any other subject 


Approved in California for use in the first 


: semester of the regular bookkeeping course 
get and keeping the personal and family 
| + ' ° e 
financial records that will function in life Used in general courses for students who do | 
situations not do well in formal mathematics 


List Prices—Subject to the Usual School Discount 
- $1 
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THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SYDNEY 
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SAN FRANCISCO 














- REPORT CARD 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Report on Kelnt Janes sestten 6 & 


Semester 
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Proper Home Lighting 
is Reflected in 
Good Report Cards 


Pick out the students in a classroom who get marks above 
the average in their studies. You will find that these pupils 
are wide-awake and alert daytimes, because proper lighting 
during study periods at home does not cause eye-strain 
and tax their nerves. Improper lighting imposes many 
handicaps on young eyes. 
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Pick out the adults amongst your acquaintances who 
suffer from frequent headaches, nervousness, irritability 
and general inefficiency — poor lighting in the home is 
often entirely responsible for these conditions. Don’t 
imperil health and eyesight through improper lighting. 
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Write to the Bureau for your free copy of the booklet on 
home lighting for beauty, convenience, safety and health. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


M-15 Edison Building 848 Roosevelt Street 
Los Angeles Fresno 





